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To Fill a New and Definite Need 


We take pleasure in announcing the publication of such a book. 


A New Book 


VER since the United States 
Bureau of Education issued, in 
August, 1918, its “Outline of an 
Emergency Course of Instruction 
on the War” there has been need 
of a textbook to fit the Outline. 


McKinley, Coulomb, and Gerson’s 
A ScHooL History OF THE GREAT WarR 


meets this demand. It was written by the 
authors of the Outline and therefore follows 
the Outline in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


This new history gives, definitely and clearly, the causes, the progress and the effects 
of the Great War. Filled with the spirit of loyalty to this country it is nevertheless 
entirely free from “spread-eagleism”; its aim is to inculcate in the heart and mind of the 
pupil an intelligent and ardent patriotism and to implant a desire for service in making 
ideals into realities. The kind of patriotism which is taught by this book can be energized | 
as a driving power behind all school work. 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand J. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


THE STORY OF THE WAR 


Now is the time to teach the facts about this 
World War—why we fix the responsibility 
where we do, what we have been fighting for 
and what we have been fighting against, its 
most thrilling and decisive events, its most 
heroic personalities. 


LEST WE FORGET states all these truths 
accurately, forcibly, and in terms intelligible to 
children. It offers an historical résumé of the 
whole struggle from the invasion of Belgium 
to the signing of the armistice. 


Although less than a month from the 
press, this book has met with enthusi- 
astic and country-wide adoption. It is 
just the book needed for the times. 


By THOMPSON and BIGWOOD 


For upper grammar grades and 


Junior high schools. Illustrated 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


A new supplementary reader in nature study 
for the intermediate grades 


INSECT ADVENTURES 


By J. HENRI FABRE 


ADAPTED AND RETOLD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HASBROUCK 


Could any live boy or girl fail to be interested in 
nature subjects when they are presented by so 
noted a naturalist as Fabre in the form of such 
fanciful adventures? <All manner of fascinating 
things are introduced to the child reader in a de- 
lightfully whimsical manner. And the charm of 
the book is completed by the quaint sketches, very 
French in style, which are profusely scattered 
through it. 

The life story of the spider, the fly, the bee, the 
wasp, and other insects, and a vast amount of in- 
formation about nature in general are here told 
so interesting!v that children will not fail to read 
the whole book. 


Fabre, the insects’ Homer, as Maeterlinck calls him, 
has done a work which is a classic just as much 
as the Greek epic, and needs to be known as well. 


Cloth bound, 300 pages. Price $1.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


Hodge and Dawson's Civic Biology 
Bishop and Keller’s Industry and Trade 


New Textbooks for High Schools 


$1.60 
$1.32 


Caldwell and Ejikenberry’s Elements of General 


Science (Revised) 


Brigham’s Commercial Geography (Revised) . 


$1.28 
$1.56 


Miner and Elwell’s Principles of Bookkeeping 
in editions to meet all needs 


Hough and Sedgwick’s Human Mechanism 


Also in two volumes 
Volume I. 
Volume II. 


Burton’s Shop Projects 


Webster’s General History of Satie (Revised ) 


15 Ashburton Place 


Elements of Physiology . 
Hygiene and Sanitation ; 


GINN AND COMPANY 


$2.00 


$1.40 
$1.36 


$1.20 
$1.60 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


BY DAVID B. CORSON 


Superintendent, Newark, N. J. Q 


In the years immediately following the Revo- 
lution the population of America’ was largely 
rural, and agriculture was the chief occupation. 
Life was simple, transportation and communi- 
cation were relatively difficult, labor-saving ma- 
chinery was unknown. Now the railroad, the 
telephone, and machinery have caused _ the 
growth of great cities, have transformed the 
whole social and economic conditions, and have 
made life very complex. In the early days the 
farmer required the assistance of the children, 
hence the schools held no sessions during the 
time the children were needed on the farms. 
The great industrial revolution resulting from 
the inventions caused radical changes, but no 
marked one in the general plan of organiza- 
tion of the schools. We still have the time- 
honored summer vacation. This has fostered 
a prevalent notion that mental work in the 
schools was such a strain that eight, nine, or, 
at most, ten months of school work in the 
year were all that could be endured without 
dire results. 

The summer vacation has recently been given 
careful consideration by many thoughtful edu- 
cational leaders, and by others interested in 
child welfare. Those seeking a greater degree 
of efficiency in school management have called 
attention to the waste which results from the 
idle school buildings during the vacation 
period. Thev have also emphasized the waste 
from:the non-use of buildings for more than 
five hours a day. Attendance officers and 
judges who deal with young delinquents have 
asserted that the summer vacation causes an 
increase in malicious mischief and in juvenile 
crime. It is well known that municipal play- 
grounds were established in the great cities to 
rombat this unfortunate result of the 
vacation. Educators, to meet a need, 
recommended the establishment of 
schools, which have now become common 
throughout the country. These forces have 
been bombarding the summer vacation — until 
there now seems to be an earnest desire for an 
adjustment of the school system that — shall 
make for greater efficiency and for increased 


long 
have 
summer 


service. The belief that the school day and the 
school year should be longer is growing 


stronger, particularly whenever the defects in 


the school system in the form of retardation 
and elimination are considered. It seems safe 
to prophesy that under the new order there will 
not long be tolerated a custom which prevents 
a very large number of, the children from se- 
curing a complete elementary education. De- 
mocracy, in the new age, can demand no less 
training and education for all her normal chil- 
dren than that measured by the term elemen- 
tary education. 

Newark is one of the great manufacturing 
cities of America, having a cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation estimated at not less than 425,000. Last 
year her total school enrollment was 75,000 
pupils, who were taught.by 2,000 teachers. Her 
educational problems are similar to those of 
other great American cities, among them the 
problem of providing school accommodations 
to meet rapidly increasing demands. In_ the 
fall of 1917, by the introduction of all-year and 
alternating schools, for the first time in many 
years she had no children on part time and 
none in inadegate and unsuitable houses, »* 

In 1885 the Board of Education, ‘upon the 
recommendation of Dr. William N. Barringer, 
then superintendent, — established summer 
schools, the first in the United States. A sec- 
ond step of equal importance was taken in 
1912, when, upon the recommendation of Su- 
perintendent A. B. Poland, the Board author- 
ized the experiment of having all-year schools, 
one located in the Hebrew section of the city 
and the other in the Italian section. The 
number has since been increased‘to seven. The 
enrollment in five of these schools for the last 
regular school year was 1,665, 2,153, 2,721, 
2,874, 2,178, respectively. Of these pupils sev- 
enty-four per cent. were enrolled for the sum- 
mer term. The other two are special schools— 
one the School for Anaemic Children and the 
other the Boys’ Vocational School. 

Five schools are divided into two distinct 
types. The Belmont and the Newton are on a 
regular all-year. plan; the Abington, the Mce- 
Kinley, and the Lafayette are on an alternating 
all-vear plan. 

The Belmont School is of the regular all- 
vear type. It is located in the heart of a con- 
gested section o; the city. Within a circle of 
seven ~blocks in diameter there are six very 
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large schools with an aggregate enrollment of 
about ten thousand pupils, having two hundred 
and ten teachers. To the casual observer this 
school appears to be a good school of the 
usual kind. It differs in that it does forty- 
eight weeks of work every year, graduates 


four classes, and is reorganized four times 
during that period. 
The second type is the all-year alternating 


school, the oldest of which is the Abington. 
This school was organized on this plan three 
years ago. On October 30 it had 1,428 pupils, 
while the McKinley had 2,552, and the Lafay- 
ette 2,554. In these schools the day begins at 
8.30 and closes at 3.40, with an average period 
of about an hour for luncheon. The day for 
pupils is therefore about six hours, while in all- 
year schools of the first type it is five and a 
quarter hours. The daily time for individual 
pupils above the third grade is six hours. This 
second type of school is divided into an “X” 
and a “Y” school to provide for the alterna- 
tion. 

These schools have manual training and 
printing shops, sewing, cooking, drawing, 
music, and science rooms, gymnasiums and 
playrooms,—two or more in a_building,—audi- 
toriums, gardens, and one a cobbling shop. 
In ordinary schools manual training is taught 
one period a week, sewing one, and cooking 
one,—the latter in certain classes only,—draw- 
ing an hour a week, and music ten or twelve 
minutes a day. Science is a failure in these 
schools, but in all-year alternating schools it 
is a success. In the alternating schools all 
the subjects mentioned have a period a 
day in cycles of twelve weeks each. The edu- 
cational opportunity is thus immensely in- 
creased and a greater degree of skill is ac- 
quired by the pupils in all the manual arts 
taught. The auditoriums are used fifteen min- 
utes a day, or the equivalent, in the ordinary 
school; in alternating schools they are in al- 
most constant use for singing, for dramatiza- 
tion, for illustrated lectures, for phonographic 
concerts, for moving picture exhibitions. The 
opportunities of the school have a_ practical 
value, too, for in the Abington School the 
produce raised in the garden—eleven city lots, 
25. by 100 feet each—is canned by the girls in 
the domestic science room. The boys of the 
school are taught cobbling and are able to 
earn money by their skill. Schools of this type 
add to the advantages of the regular all-year 
plan great flexibility in the school organization 
and enrichment of the curriculum by play, 
auditorium features and the special activities of 
laboratory, shop and studio, providing the 
children with instruction in manual and other 
arts that is really worth while. 

The academic curriculum of these schools is 
divided into three sections of twelve weeks 
each instead of two sections of twenty weeks 
each, as in the regular schools. The work 
done, however, in nine months is not exactly 
equivalent to that done in the regular schools 
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in ten months. The curriculum has been some- 
what simplified by the ‘elimination of material 
not really essential. There are forty-eight 
weeks of work, with a week’s vacation at 
Christmas, one at Easter, and two in the sum- 
mer—at the end of August and the beginning 
of September. The terms begin September 1, 
December 1, March 1, and June 1. The work 
of the eight grades is done in six years instead 
of eight. A gain of two full grades in six 
years means a gain of one-sixth of two grades, 
or one-third of a grade a year. <A pupil at- 
tending four twelve-week terms in any calendar 
year gains one-third of a grade over a pupil 
under the regular plan. Pupils who entered 
the regular grades in September, 1912, will 
enter the high schools in September: 1920, but 
under the all-year plan those who entered in 
September, 1912, entered the high schools in 

September, 1918, two full years earlier. " 

The real purposes in the establishment of 
all-year schools were educational rather than 
economic. The objects were (a) to save time 
in completing the elementary curriculum;  (b) 
to prove that pupils are not injured by study 
under proper conditions in the summer time, 
and (c) to reduce the waste in time and energy 
incidental to the long break of the school year 
in July and August. These schools have been 
in operation long enough and the evidence is 
sufficiently convincing to assert that the exper- 
iment has been successful. As the plan is im- 
proved from time to time there will be an in- 
creasing satisfaction in the conduct and de- 
velopment of these schools. They have met a 
vital need, and they have made clear the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the plan of or- 
ganization and administration. The advantages 
outweigh tremendously the disadvantages and 
point the way unmistakably to an adjustment 
of the school system, but by an evolutionary 
rather than a revolutionary process. 

The first objective of the all-year schools is. 
to save time for the child. A study of the 
progress of 271 pupils showed that 25 had 
made no gain, 67 had made a gain of one-third 
of a year, 59 a gain of two-thirds of a year, 67 
a gain of one year, and 53 a gain of one and 
one-third years. In the last two years there 
has been a larger relative number who have 
gained, for the schools are now truly all-year 
schools. One principal reports that fifty per 
cent. of his pupils have saved two years of the 
eight in six years. 

That these schools are taking more pupils 
through school—the result of gaining time—is 
evident from the following facts in reference to 
the Belmont School. It had, when the all-year 
plan was introduced, 1,926 pupils and 50 teach- 
ers. On October 1, 1918, it had an enroll- 
ment of 1,718. During the six years preceding 
the inauguration of the all-year plan the school 
graduated 268 pupils; during the six years fol- 
lowing it graduated 836 pupils. In this time it 
has graduated twenty-four classes, twelve more 
than it would have graduated under the old 
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plan. The number of pupils in these twelve 
extra classes was 417. If the old plan were in 
use these pupils would still be in the school, 
and there would be, at a conservative estimate, 
eight half-day classes in the building. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many of the pupils would 
not have been able to stay at school to gradu- 
ate under the old plan. The outstanding fact 
is that there has been a very great increase 
because they have gained the time—in the 
number of children graduated. It is clearly 
seen that by changing this school to an alter- 
-nating all-year type and putting one of the 
other six previously referred to in the seven- 
block circle on the same plan, one of the six 
buildings in the circle mentioned can be re- 
leased to be used as a junior high school, or 
for some type of school that shall serve the 
whole city. These facts prove that time can 
be saved in completing the elementary curricu- 
lum and that “large numbers of children avail 
themselves of the opportunity to save it. They 
also show incidentally how to solve the prob- 
lem of congestion. 

The second objective of the all-year schoois 
is to prove that school work in summer is not 
injurious to health. The health of children 
and teachers in these schools has been uni- 
formly good. The Department of Medical In- 
spection is vigilant and the school nurses are 
watchful and thoroughly efficient. The  per- 
centage of attendance on the enrollment in 
these schools is generally higher in the sum- 
mer than in other schools during the year. 

Inquiry in the homes reveals the fact that 
parents believe the children are better off ‘a 
the large, cool, pleasant classrooms than in the 
streets or even at home. Physicians in charge 
of these schools report that in their opinion 
“the general health of the pupils has been 
better than if the children had not attended 
school.” The ventilation of the buildings is 
good, and the pupils keep up habits of personal 
cleanliness and hygiene. The children are com- 
fortable and happy. In several summers there 
have been very few pupils teachers 
thought might better have stayed at home. 
Only well children are admitted to the schools. 
Eminent neurologists deny that brain work is 
harmful and assert, in fact, that it is beneficial. 
The condition of the pupils in the all-year 
schools confirms this opinion. The teachers 
are almost unanimous in their assertions that 
the health and well-being of the children are 
not injured by school attendance in the summer 
time. 

There will naturally be some question as to 
the effect on teachers. Referring to the Bel- 
mont School typical, there were fifty 
teachers in the school when the plan was 
adopted. Seven have been transferred to other 
five have been promoted to higher 
positions in other schools, two have gone to 
other cities, fifteen have married, and twenty- 
one are still in the school. Of these, fifteen 
have taught from three to seven successive 


schools, 


summers out of the seven since the school was. 


made an all-year school. Of the fifteen teachers 
who resigned to be married, eleven taught from 
three to six successive summers without injury 
to their health. 

Attendance of pupils and service of teachers 
in the summer are voluntary. If teachers in a 
school do not care to teach there are always 
a number of experienced teachers of given 
grades from other schools who gladly accept 
the positions. The testimony of the teachers 
almost without exception is that there are no 
detrimental effects upon their health. They 
say it has not been impaired by the extra work. 
Some say that they return to school in Sep- 
tember somewhat lacking in the buoyancy and 
freshness characteristic of those who have had 
two or three months’ vacation. Others say 
they prefer to teach in the summer, not only 
because of the extra salary, but because the 
long vacation is tiresome and they have no reg- 
ular work to do. Therefore, it seems. to be 
demonstrated that the health of pupils and 
teachers is not injured by the summer work. 

The third reason for the establishment of the 
schools was to reduce the waste in time and 
energy incidental to the long break of the 
school year in July and August. This is not as 
easily demonstrable as are the first two rea- 
sons. It is well known to all teachers that 
much time is used—two or three weeks—in 
January, and again in June, in preparation for 
the final term examination which consumes an 
additional week of each of these months. Some 
of this time is undeniably well spent, because 
examinations are a necessary part of the teach- 


ing process. Too much time, however, is given,. 


but it is claimed to be necessary because of the 
long term and the fickleness of the child's mem- 
ory. Some all-year teachers assert that the 
twelve-week term does not permit 
give this, as they think, desirable drill, and, as 
a consequence, they say the children are not as 
well prepared as under the ordinary plan. The 
short term certainly does seem likely to remove 
the necessity, for using so much time for a 
grand final review and drill. The theory is 
that frequent and reasonable reviews and drills 
should be substituted for the very formal one 
hitherto used. Whether the progress of pupils 
in these schools is accelerated so much _ that 
mental assimilation and habit formation can- 
not keep pace is not positively known. That 
there are many young people in the upper 
classes whe lack the fund of general informa- 
tion which two additional years would supply 
is true. It is also true that the ablest and best 
qualified pupils are often among the youngest 
in the classes. Allowance must be made, too, 
for the fact that the upper classes in the all- 
year schools contain many  pupils—old and 
young—who would be in lower classes in the 
regular type of school. It must be remembered 
that these all-year schools are composed either 
of foreign-born children or children of foreign- 
born parents. Some of the schools are more 
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than ninety-five per cent. Italian, while others 
are fifty per cent. Italian and fifty per cent. cos- 
mopolitan. It may be possible to make a mis- 
take in the selection of a school in which to use 
the all-year plan. ‘the handicap of the use of 
a foreign language at home and of a different 
language in the school is great and may prove 
disastrous in time. An opinion based not upon 
scientific tests, but familiarity with schools of 
all types of the same clientele, leads me to as- 
sert that there is little apparent difference be- 
tween them when the teaching is good. 

There is complete agreement among teachers 
that when school opens in the fall there is very 
much less time consumed in getting to work, 
because of the fact that the pupils have not had 
a long vacation. The pupils who have at- 
tended in the summer term have had only a 
short interruption in the habit-forming work of 
the school. The process has been continuous 
and there is less or even no waste. The differ- 
ence in the same school between the seventy- 
five per cent. of the pupils who attend in the 
summer time and the twenty-five per cent, who 
stay at home is noticeable when the children 
return in September. ; 

The career of all-year graduates in the high 
schools does not conclusively show whether the 
reduction of “the waste” is wise or not. Some 
complaint is made by high school teachers of 
the immaturity and unfitness of pupils from 
some of the all-year schools, especially of pupils 
handicapped by the use of one language at 
home and another at school. The high school 
teachers have not had to deal with the chi'- 
dren of democracy until recent years. The sec- 
ondary schools have generally had the autocratic 
notion that they should have a carefully selected body 
of students. The all-year schools are now send- 
ing to them pupils who under the regular plan 
could never have hoped to enter high school. 
They would have been stranded in the grades, 
and after a time they would have dropped out. 
It is also true that many from the regular 
schools cannot and do not survive in the high 
schools. The remedy is not to abolish either 
the regular or.all-year schools but to improve the 
quality of the instruction in all schools and to have 
supervised study in the high schools. The “sink or 
swim” policy of secondary schools must be changed to 
fit the new conditions, There must be not only 
thorough instruction in the all-year schools but 
a new method and an adjustment of subject 
matter in the high schools. The cause for com- 
plaint by high school teachers is due to poor 
judgment used in the lower schools in promot- 
ing and graduating unfit pupils, rather than to 
the plan of organization of the school from 
which they come. 

In a study of 189 graduates of one all-year 
school in one of the high schools, thirty-three, 
or approximately one-sixth, left school to go to 
work soon after entering. Seventy-four of the 
remaining 156 failed or were failing when they 
withdrew, and eighty-two survived to the up- 
per grades and were up to grade when they left 
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or were graduated. This is approximately fifty- 
two per cent. The percentage of promotion 
in the Newark high schools is between seventy 
and eighty. The study there revealed that these 
all-year graduates were below the average, 
They were from a two-language school. Most 
of them, in spite of efforts to dissuade them, se- 
lected the college preparatory course. It was, 
therefore, demonstrated that although ambi- 
tious, they were not wise. 

Other studies made have varied in their 
showing. None has as yet included the whole 
body of graduates. Conditions due to the war 
have prevented recent investigation. The evi- 
dence is inconclusive that in saving the waste 
in the grammar grades we have done ill or 
well. We do not know this, but we do know 
that we save it and that acceleration has kept 
the pupils in school. It is our duty to make 
that stay as profitable to them as improved 
methods and wise administration can make it. 
It is important that a number of pupils who 
would have been unable, under other condi- 
tions, to do so, have been able to get a partial 
high school education. 

There is seemingly an increase in expense in 
maintaining the all-year schools, for teachers 
are paid two months’ additional salary for July 
and August. Teachers who have had one year 
of successful experience in an all-year alternat- 
ing school receive in addition a bonus of five 
per cent. on their salaries. This is justified be- 
cause of the increase in the length of the year 
and in the length of the day, and because the 
work is more onerous and requires greater 
ability both as a disciplinarian and instructor. 
In the all-year alternating schools there are 
more teachers of the special activities who are 
on a higher salary schedule. The cost of the 
equipment and operation of the buildings is 
greater. To offset this the pupils are accel- 
erated in their progress through the schools and 
others take their plaees, thus a larger number 
of pupils are accommodated in a given time. 
A study of the promotion records of these five 
schools shows the actual saving effected. To 
make it clear it must be remembered that the 
all-year plan covers in three  twelve-week 
terms the work of a year as outlined in the cur- 
riculum, so that in three years a full year would 
be saved. To illustrate the principle, the sum- 
mer, or August, promotions for three years 


“were as follows in the Belmont School: 1912, 


1,093: 1913, 966: 1914, 1,046. 

Dividing the total for the three summers by 
three the average number of pupils who gained 
a year is found to be 1,035. The per capita cost 
in this school for 1913 was $33.60. Multiplying 
it by 1,035 the cost of instruction was $34,776. 
The cost of maintaining these three summer 
terms was approximately $24,000. The saving 
was then approximately $10,776. 

Another means of saving is in the reduced 
building expenses. The all-year alternating 
schools have more classes than they were con- 
structed to accommodate. McKinley has 
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seven; Abington, eight; Lafayette, eleven. To 
accommodate these classes additional buildings 
would need to be erected. The cost of these 
twenty-six classrooms, at $9,000 per room, 
would be $234,000. The saving may be further 
illustrated by supposing that there are two 
schools, one on the old plan and one on the new, 
each enrolling. 2,000 pupils. To educate the 
children in eight years on a forty-week basis 
at ninety cents per week ($36 per capita per 
year) will be $576,000; for six years, of forty- 
eight weeks each, $518,400. This shows a saving 
of $57,600. 

In New Jersey the state makes its apportion- 
ment of school moneys upon the basis of the 
number of days’ attendance. The extra attend- 
ance in July and August, therefore, adds greatly 
to the amount of money received from the state. 
Although these schools were not established 
primarily for purposes of economy, it is clear 
that this is one of their characteristics. 

Some criticisms of the schools are :— 

There is too much extra clerical work for 
teachers, due to the frequent promotions. For 
this there is a remedy easy to find. 

There is too much work to be done in three 
months. The speed is too great, exceeding the 
capacity of children to assimilate knowledge. 
It may be remarked that children assimilate 
readily that which interests them and that 
which they can use. There should be an exami- 
nation of the subject matter and the method of 
presenting it before giving great weight to the 
criticism. 

The re-organization necessary July 1 is a 
weakness. At this time the twenty-five per cent. 
of the pupils who do not wish to attend drop 
out, leaving the seventy-five per cent. who do 
attend. There seems no satisfactory plan to 
avoid this. Further study may develop one. 
It is notable that the capable and interested pu- 
pils remain. There are no disciplinary difficul- 
ties, for the capable pupils stay to work. 

Frequent promotions prevent teachers from 
becoming well acquainted with their pupils. 
In the lower grades teachers keep their classes 
several terms; in the upper classes, teachers 
have the pupils through successive grades in a 
specified subject. 

It is claimed by unfriendly critics that the 
longer day in the all-year alternating schools is 
too taxing for children. There are ten recita- 
tion periods of forty minutes each, the gram- 
mar grade and fourth grade pupils devote nine 
of them to school work,—five to academic, two 
to shop, one to assembly, and one to gymnasium; 
second and third grade classes have eight, and 
the first grade, seven. The criticism is unwar- 
ranted, for the diversity of interest, the change 
of environment, and the appeal of the work to 
the children make it so attractive that it is not 
burdensome. Patrons uf the schools have ac- 
cepted them with their long hours, approved of 
them, and expressed appreciation of their edu- 
cational advantages. 

The all-year schools are not well articulated 
with the high schools. This is true even of ele- 
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mentary schools of the regular type. “The 
gap” is wide; it is even wider between the all- 
year school and the high school. Pupils grad- 
uating December 1 and March 1 are admitted 
to special classes where they are kept together, 
studying only two subjects, until they can be 
absorbed into the regular classes February 1 
and September 1. This is a makeshift. The 
criticism is justified and can be removed by having 
an all-year high school. 

The advantages of these schools are many, 
and are greatly in excess of their disadvantages. 
The latter are only handicaps which adjustment 
and wise management and good administration 
may remove. These schools have been fully 
appreciated in the industrial sections of the city, 
where they are undeniably successful and popu- 
lar. It is in these sections that they are a bless- 
ing, for the children do not leave town in the 
summer in any large numbers. It is not clear 
that it would be advisable to establish all-year 
schools in other sections. Even if they do not 
leave the-city, the native Americans seem in- 
clined to believe at this time that their children 
should be free from school work during the 
warm weather. 

Extra work in the summer makes for the 
saving of time and energy. For instance, habits 
of cleanliness, punctuality, industry, restraint, 
etc., are not lost in two weeks as they would 
be in two months. Gradually they are taken for 
granted, because they are expected and are used 
all the time; not just for ten months in school. 
Even the children who do not attend summer 
sessions are influenced. The children who come 
to school in summer are amenable to discipline 
and are usually eager to work. This gives a 
sort of festive atmosphere to the classroom and 
to the school in general. Cheerfulness and help- 
fulness and the spirit of good comradeship 
among both teachers and pupils is given a 
chance to develop. There is a relief felt at the 
absence of the known “terrors.” Quiet order is 
more easily obtained. Now, when the school 
reopens, the summer pupils return with — the 
same spirit, the same habits of the summer. 
The “terrors” arrive. They notice the differ- 
ence; they instinctively feel their attitude is not 
popular ; they try to upset things; their attempts 
are met with such surprise and disapproval on 
the part of the pupils, that they are somewhat 
subdued and more easily managed. Most of 
the children have retained good habits; the new- 
comers naturally follow and soon all is running 
smoothly. Of course, all this does not take 
place miraculously, but gradually. I have wit- 
nessed the opening of school for three years and 
I can say there has been 100 per cent. improve- 
ment each year. 

These schools make for the happiness of the 
children and the comfort of the parents. School 
is to many the most enjoyable thing in life. 
Some of them would rather be in school than 
anywhere else. Many object to one session on 
stormy days. To many of the parents school 
gives relief from much trouble and worry. At 
home the children are in the way. On _ the 
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Street, they are in danger, physical and moral; 
‘in school they are safe. 

With the peace which closes the World War, 
reconstruction begins and the new era opens. 
‘The great service of the American school to the 
nation and to the cause of democracy will be 
more and more realized and appreciated. So 
will its possibilities. With this there will be 
-an insistence that the school shall give greater 
service, more diversified service, service to all 
the youth—not merely to the intellectuals—of 
the nation. This cannot be done with hosts of 
children withdrawing before they have finished 
the sixth grade, nor upon the theory that ele- 
‘mentary education is a preparation for the col- 
lege preparatory work of one secondary school. 
To do it the children must be kept in the 
schools; they must get through the elementary 
schools earlier than is now usual. 


- more clearly recognized and sought. 
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They must be educated in secondary schools for 
living and not for college—-some in practical arts, 
some in mechanic arts, some fer \commercial 
pursuits, some for academic distinction and 
leadership. There must be an effective propa- 
ganda for this purpose. The goals will then be 
The all- 
year school will be of great importance in this 
already inaugurated program of service. If 
widely introduced it will be of great assistance 
in the prospective development, for it will en- 
able pupils to finish their preliminary work and 
to start two years earlier the intensive work de- 
signed to make them efficient as men and 
women and as citizens of a nation that has given 
her blood and her treasure to make the world 
safe for democracy and hopes to make democ- 
racy safe for the world. 


I am in hearty accord with the wish of the elementary school teachers of New York for 
equalization of pay for men and women teachers who hold positions of equal rank. I expect 
to approve legislation that tends to bring about such equalization, and will disapprove any leg- 
islation that tends to delay equalization or to make it more difficult to secure. I believe that 
the principle of equal pay for equal work should be extended not only to schools, but also to 
business offices and all other places where men and women are engaged in the same tasks. I 
believe, too, that promotions based upon lists of eligible teachers and upon civil service lists 
should come to the persons best qualified for promotion, irrespective of sex; and I will work 
‘to make this principle of promotion prevail.—Charles S. Whitman, Governor of New York. 
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END OF LIFE OF LEISURE 
BY ERNEST M. HOPKINS 
President, Dartmouth College 

For the present generation’s day, at least, 
the youthful leisure of the past is already spent 
against the demands of right’s necessity. 

The great necessity of the immediate period 
is adjustment. All things which are done must 
be such as act directly to empower civilization 
to demonstrate its ability to protect itself. 

At a time when self-sacrifice is so general that 
even it has ceased to be distinctive, I would put 
no emphasis upon the sacrifice that the college 
makes, except for the purpose of emphasizing 
the unusualness of what it now does and the 
insistence of the determination of the college 
to get back to its fundamental purposes at the 
time when earliest it rightfully can. 

I wish to emphasize especially the changed 
attitude of the present day towards the value of 
time. It can, I think, be best summed up in 
one phrase, heard again and again in Washing- 
ton in the discussion of great projects to be 
undertaken, and appearing in nearly every con- 
tract that has been drawn since the war began, 
namely, “Time is the essence.” 

For instance, we of the United States shrink 
from speculation upon what would have been 
the result if it had been impossible for us to 
place a sufficient number of troops, trained and 
equipped, at the needful points until a few 


weeks later than when they were so _ placed. 
Time was the differential between victory and 
defeat. Examples to the same effect within 
the knowledge of all of us might be multiplied 
almost without number. 

A new statecraft is to be devised, a new in- 
dustrial code is to be set up, social relations 
are to be radically revised; and for the people 
who would contribute most helpfully herein 
time will be the essence. 

If we are to carry this thought one step fur- 
ther and make it concrete and direct, applica- 
tion must be made to the individual. Many a 
man of outstanding ability loses the opportunity 
of realizing its possibilities and comes to middle 
age without the satisfaction of accomplishment 
because he has never acquired conviction con- 
cerning the importance of time. And many an- 
other man of moderate accomplishment could 
have been a leader among the influential men 
of his period if earlier he had begun to utilize 
the time that was his. 

During the years within which we live life 
will never be again as leisurely and care-free as 
it has been. The magnitude and importance of 
the problems of reconstruction of the world’s 
torn mental and material fabric are too great for 
genial toleration in the future, as in the past, 
of the mental shirk or the spendthrift of time, 
and there will be no such toleration—Address 
to students, 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers Association in November, 1918, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted:— 


Whereas many colleges outside of New England have granted a large measure of freedom 
to secondary schools in determining the subjects best adapted to the needs of pupils preparing 


for college, and 


Whereas, most New England colleges by their rigid requirements prevent the secondary 
- school from offering these students such work as the majority of them need in English, His- 
tory, Civics, General and Biological Science and, in the case of girls, Household Arts, and 

Whereas, these colleges require all such pupils, regardless of their individual and social 
needs, to devote excessive attention to two foreign languages and formal mathematics, and 

Whereas, many pupils do not decide to go to college until they reach the later years of 


the high school course, and 


Whereas, we as a people, in order to do our duty to the nation and the world in the recon- 
struction period after the war, should encourage students not needed in war service to pur- 


sue higher education. 


Therefore, be it resolved (1) that the colleges, in the interests of our youth and of the 
nation, should grant a larger measure of freedom to secondary schools in planning their col- 
lege preparatory courses and should also so modify their entrance requirements as to permit 
the entrance of any pupil who has secured the essentials of an effective secondary education 
and possesses the requisite intellectual ability and maturity of purpose, and (2) that a commit- 
tee of twelve be appointed by the President of this Association to confer with the colleges 
regarding the need for greater freedom for the secondary school. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN THE FLATHEAD COUNTRY 


Kalispell is the metropolis of the Flathead 
country, and an interesting country it is. Kali- 
spell has about 5,500 inhabitants and it has a 
county high school of 550 students. It is sup- 
posed to be the largest high school in a city »f 
5,500 in the United States. In Minnesota only 
Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis have larger 
high schools; in Nebraska only Omaha and 
Lincoln. A number of the states have no high 
school as large. The school gives a_ greater 
variety of work than any other high school in 
the entire Northwest. There are seven four- 
year courses: Scientific, Classical, Normal, 
Manual Training, Agriculture, Business, and 
Domestic Science. In addition to these it of- 
fers a two-year course in business and a one- 
year course in automobile mechanics and gas 
engine work. 

That a high standard of scholarship is held 
throughout the school is demonstrated in that 
the students have been repeatedly given honor- 
able mention in universities and colleges for 
their excellence in Latin and English. Two 
young men have gone to the National Military 
Academy at West Point and two to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis within the last two 
years, through competitive examinations with 
other young men of the state. This is ampie 
evidence of the excellence of the scholarship. 

This school is a member of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and High Schools. 


It is also affiliated with Chicago University. Its 
credits are taken without examination by the 
great colleges and universities of the country. 

The Kalispell High School is the only one in 
the state that has qualified under the Smith- 
Hughes Act in Industrial Education. The 
school receives $5,000 a year under this act. 

So far as we know this is the only high 
school that -offers a full course in automobile 
activity. As a result this high school keeps its 
boys in school and has a larger enrollment in 
1918 than ever before, and this with no appre- 
ciable increase in population. These are only a 
few suggestions as to the attractiveness of 
Kalispell educationally. 

We were in Kalispell in October, when the 
County Fair was in action. It is the first time 
that we have seen a full-fledged County Fair 
run by boys and girls. 

In previous years this county has appropri- 
ated $6,000 for the use of the fair. This year 
it was only $1,000, and this was to be purely a 
boys’ and girls’ fair affair. 

Nothing was exhibited or promoted that was 
not a Flathead County boy or girl demonstra- 
tion. The statement was made authoritativeiy 
that the farmers have never had as good aa 
exhibition of fruits and vegetables as had the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

The poultry, rabbit, pig, lamb, and cattle show 
was most interesting. The bankers of Kalispell 
finance every boy and girl who will buy and 
care for blooded or high “grade” stock. The 
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bank takes the child’s note without  endorse- 
ment and assumes the financial loss in case of 
calamity, and takes only current rate of in- 
terest when the animal is marketed. 

The racing contests were of exceptional in- 
terest, because they were participated in oniy 
by pupils of the schools of the county. We 


_know some teachers in cities who would have 


had Spanish influenza or some other disturb- 
ance to see girls, school girls, ride their own 
horses in a wild running race. We are of the 
opinion that it was the first opportunity any 
one has had to see such a race. 

Exciting! That is no name for it! A girl 
of thirteen, with her horse on a keen run, had 
the animal fall completely, throwing her twelve 
feet. She was up in a “jiff’ and so was her 
horse, and with one bound she was in the saddle 
and her horse was eagerly in the race, and she 
came in second, amid superlative cheering. 

We have never seen a spelling match that 
could match that. And those girls are as lady- 
like as city girls. Back in their school clothes 
they are nearer companions for dudes than for 
rubes. Those girls know horses, know the 
farm and the ranch. They love horses and the 
ranch. They are in no danger of becoming 
cash girls in a department store. 

One of them was said to have been the most 
graceful damcer at the after-the-pageant affair 
in the evening, and the most in demand. 

Ten lads from the ranches were in a great 
running race. They, too, knew their horses, 
and they got the speed out of them. We had 
some of them in the county high school audi- 
ence the same forenoon. 


By the by, that was an interesting audience. 
There were 550 boys and girls direct from their 
classes, boys from the forges, and from auto- 
mobile repairing. They had washed up, but 
had made no change of work clothes. It has 
never been my privilege to have just that 
happen before. They were not in the least self- 
conscious, nor were the girls or other boys 
curious in the least. This is characteristic of 
this most interesting of high schools. © Every- 
thing is genuine, is 100 per cent. the real thing. 

Of course, several influences have contributed 
to this unusual condition. Chief of these, we 
assume, is the eight-years’ county superintend- 
ency of Miss May Trumper, the present highly 
efficient state superintendent. Here she got the 
practice that qualified her for the great work 
of the state. Miss Mary E. Eckstein, who suc- 
ceeded her, has had four years in’ which to 
keep the pace, which she certainly has done. 

H. N. Kauffman, the county agent under the 
Smith-Hughes _ law, is the personification of 
power and skill in the leadership of 1,500 boys 
and girls lined up in Boys’ and Girls’ Agricul- 
tural Clubs, and they were the backbone of the 
Fair work. 

Principal F. O. Randall of the county high 
school of which we have written at much 
length is largely responsible for the unusual 
conditions of the school and its influence in the 
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county. W. D. Swetland, the city superintend- 
ent, is the finest kind of a running mate in the 
trio of leaders. 

But no credit would approach justice that did 
not magnify to the limit the spirit of the 
people. The bankers, the business and profes- 
sional men, and well-to-do farmers have put up 
the money that pays a generous salary to P. N. 
Barnard as secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Barnard comes as_ near _ being 
Kalispell as one man can be. He was here long 
before there was any Kalispell, twenty-seven 
years ago. He came to the Flathead country 
to edit and publish a local paper and became 
one of the founders of Flathead Couaty. He 
was the first county superintendent, and has 
been in the state legislature. He is a man 
who would be a leader in any enterprise in any 
city or county. 

Three days with such a group of ‘public- 
spirited people, with such a body of boys and 
girls, makes life certainly well worth living. 

One of the delightful phases of the opportu- 
nities I have enjoyed for a third of a century 
is the outing which often attends such days as. 
those at Kalispell. This time it was the Satur- 
day trip to Lake Macdonald in Glacier Park. 
Several automobile outfits took fifteen of the 
leaders in the activities of the week, chief of 
whom was State Superintendent May Trumper. 

It would be folly to try to describe such a 
day as that in Glacier Park. Nowhere do the 
trails provide more shudders and thrills than 
here. Nowhere else in the United States can 
you see a real glacier, and’ nowhere is there a 
lovelier lake than that on whose pebbled beach 
was prepared and eaten a feast beyond descrip- 
tion or imagination. 

I wish it were possible to express my appre- 
ciation of having known Montana in her various 
moods since 1896. Twenty-two years offer a 
multitude of opportunities. It is a luxury to 
know every section of such a state, almost lit- 
erally every nook and corner of a state of al- 
most 150,000 square miles. 
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IS DEMOCRACY SAFE? 


BY G. W. A. LUCKEY 


United democracy is just emerging victorious 
from the greatest and most hotly contested 
war of the ages. Never before have the democ- 
racies of the world been so thoroughly united 
in spirit nor remained so truly united until the 
end of the conflict. Even the autocratic minor- 
ity of all countries, which, until now, has held 
control and dictated the policy, has been carried 
off its feet and in the entente nations has 
united with democracy to overcome the great- 
est and most thoroughly prepared military 
autocracy of the world. In past conflicts it 
has been always one autocracy arrayed against 
another. 

Autocracy ridiculed democracy because of its 
known love of pacifism, fair play, and the in- 
herent rights of humanity, and thought it could 
not and would not fight. The autocracies of the 
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different eyes now; but in the United States 
there were many autocrats made hysterical 
through fear that the truest democracy of the 
world could not fight in its unprepared state 
for war and that the Germans would catch them 
in spite of the protection afforded them through 
the pacifists. They know better now. Another 
serious difficulty to their selfish hopes arose. 
Should democracy, when unprepared, be ready 
and able to meet any emergency that might 
arise affecting the welfare of humanity, it 
would be a death stroke to their cherished 


philosophy concerning the necessity of military 


preparedness for a democracy. Hence, from 
the beginning of the war they have criticised 
the patriotism of all who did not agree with 
them, and have shown their own patriotism by 
criticising and maligning the greatest and truest 
democratic statesman that has ever graced the 
White House at a time when he was success- 
fully leading the democratic hosts of the world 
to the greatest and most honorably won victory 
in human history. Other nations have been 
drawn to and trusted in his leadership and have 
taken him at his word. If he does not ring 
true it will be because his hands are tied. 


Democracy has shown that under the right 
sort of leadership it can fight, and when inter- 
nationally united can defend itself against any 
foe, however great and well-prepared. Never 
again will the united democ.-acies of the world 
be called wpon to face so great and confident a 
foe, but the more serious dangers now are the 
little foxes that stealthily eat away the vine 
while the husbandman sleeps at the post. 

We must not think that some men are always 
autocrats while others are always democrats. 
It is not true. The man has never lived, bar- 
ring Jesus, who has not at some period of his 
life been an autocrat, and no man should ever 
live who does not, at least in the later period 
of his life, become a true democrat. (I am not 
using the word in a party sense.) Autocracy 
is based on our selfish nature, democracy on 
our altruistic. One .cannot be a true democrat 
nor Christian without sacrifice, often the things 
he holds most dear, for the welfare of others, 
even though: an enemy. 


“Never before has democracy had the oppor- 
tunity to show whether it will ring true in suc- 
cess. It has convinced the world that it can 
and will ring true in adversity. But in its new- 
found strength it is approaching a severer test- 
ing. If God is with democracy it will not fail. 
Autocracy has never shown itself worthy of 
trust when given power and never will. One 
needs only to cite the broken promises and the 
inhuman treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Shall democ- 
racy now in the midst of its successes won 
through great tribulation of its cosmopolitan 
people repudiate its sacred promises that had 
much to do in winning the war and in turning 
the nations in hope and trust to this demo- 
cratic country? If the government of _ the 
United Sates rings true the world is safe. Is 
Democracy safe? 


“WHAT A PITY” 


BY A ORUTCH-USER 
Corvallis, Oregon 


How many of you have ever watched a per- 
son walking on crutches, perhe,: even rudely 
stared at him, and ended by saying, or at least 
thinking, “What a pity’? There is no one here 
who is not guilty. But was this the only trend 
of your thought? Couldn’t you have broad- 
ened yourself by adding: “He is strong in 
other things, nevertheless’? Simply because 
you cannot sing without aid is no cause for 
pity; then why pity anyone using aid in walk- 
ing if not in singing? No one is perfect, so let 
us admire the good qualities that others pos- 
sess and not pity their poorer ones, no matter 
how self-evident they may be. Then, what at- 
titude will you take if one of these crutch- 
using children becomes your pupil? The other 
pupils will follow your example in the reception 
given the “different” child. Therefore, it be- 


“hooves you to thoroughly understand what 


ideals must be set for the betterment of all 
concerned. 


To gain this understanding we will divide the 
“crutch-users” into two large groups—those 
who are always conscious of their physical dif- 
ference and those who are not. 


In the first division the teacher’s problem is 
in mak:ng the child forget himself enough to 
mingle with the other children and to take part 
in their activities. Perhaps not always in the 
doing of the different exercises, but at least in 
the direction of them. All of your study of 
the child as an individual will come into use 
at this point. Here you will either “make” or 
“break” with him. If he is shown the least pref- 
erence at this point, undoubtedly your work is 
Jost. The self-conscious child must be included 
with the class and must never be conscious that 
you are aware of his shortcomings. For example, 
how easy and natural it is for you to suggest 
that he be the umpire in a baseball game. But 
what you deemed a thoughtful suggestion may 
carry a sting that will be hard to forget. True, 
he may realize the importance of the umpiring, 
but is he to be always burdened with the re- 
sponsible positions and never allowed to par- 
take of the care-free play indulged in by his 
schoolmates? Possibly if he is allowed to join 
in their games he may suffer physical pain, es- 
pecially if crutches have not become a part of 
him, or he may cause the game to be slow and 
uninteresting for the others, but that will soon 
be forgotten by them and cannot be compared 
with the mental injury that might have been 
inflicted had he been asked to act as an official. 
But just as much harm can be done by your 
insistence that he join in the games. Obvious 
endeavor on your part to include him will 
carry almost the same sting, but probably will 
set a standard for his fellow students that wiil 
make your future work easier, So, in choosing 
the lesser of two evils, the latter should be 
chosen, 


In the schoolroom your problem diminishes 
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somewhat from that of the playground. In 
daily classroom work, standing to recite, doing 
work at the board and running errands must 
be his duties, but always in the same ,propor- 
tion as his classmates. Friday programs and 
special day features hold their little stumbling 
blocks, but these can easily be evaded, provid- 
ing you have looked ahead and prepared your- 
self for them. It will be much easier for you 
to accustom this pupil to mingling and work- 
ing with his classmates than it will be to have 
him appear before grown-ups, but he must 
have his first time, so prepare him as much as 
possible for it. How he will feel depends 
largely on how you have felt and thought when 
watching such instances before. Here is an in- 
stance when you cannot afford to be in the 
“what a pity” class. 

It would seem from the foregoing discussion 
that when you have caused the child to forget 
he is different from his classmates, in other 
words, made him forget he uses crutches, you 
have accomplished the end in view. Sut not 
so. Just as much embarrassment comes from 
the fact that a child does not realize he is dif- 
ierent as from the fact that he does realize it. 
Probably fewer instances can be cited, but 
should you find one of them, how will you 
meet it? Will he be allowed to embarrass or 
rather hinder his c'assmates in their work and 
play? Will this child take parts in plays, pro- 
grams, etc., that will tend to arouse pity in the 
minds of the audience? Or will he be isolated 
in some cases, which may mean self-pity for a 
time, but which will help him to realize the at- 
titude of society along certain lines? Here you 
have the two cases cited, and your aim must 
be to develop a “happy medium.” How can 
this best be accomplished? Just the same as 
any of your good teaching must be accom- 
plished. You must first know the child; sec- 
ondly, understand the different periods «f 
school life relative to his development, and 
most important, know how he is considered at 
home. Who knows better than his parents 
which of the two classes he leans toward? 
Under what conditions is he more human than 
with his family? His “hurts” and victories are 
all gone over with his mother or Dad. So find 
out how they are helping him and co-operate 
with them. Is he doing his little “chores” along 
with his brothers and sisters, or is he being 
placed upon a pedestal and considered as one 
whom Nature has seen fit to make different? 
In case you should find the latter true your 
problem would increase threefold, because this 
would necessitate a change of the parents 
ideas. But I feel safe in saying you will never 
find such an instance. 

In understanding the “different” child and the 
problems he must meet you must be conscious 
of the attitudes taken by his classmates, and 
so | have divided public school life into three 
divisions, primary, intermediate and advanced, 
| haye pased my divisions not so much on the 
grades, because there is an interweaying that 
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cannot be severed, but upon the different stages 
of the children’s minds. . 


The primary children desire only to watch 
how a child using crutches can handle them, 
and these children are looking only for the ad- 
vantages in crutch use. Oftentimes they rather 
envy the “different” child ‘and construct some 
sort of play crutches for their Own use. A 
number of you have used croquet mallets in 
just such a way. So, in this environment, life 
for the crutch-user is very bright and his short- 
comings are soon forgotten. Then, little at- 
tention need be paid the problem of _ self-con- 
sciousness at this period. 

The intermediate division is much larger and 
includes most of the primary people. These 
children in their observations have developed 
the curiosity trait and must know “why” and 
“how” such things happen. Such children are 
not dangerous ‘and need not be restrained _ if 
they are made to realize that some people do 
not care to explain certain things. 

Our last division is of the most importance. 
It is here that the children begin to discover 
their relation to society. They are guided by 
example more at this period than any other 
time. They are beginning to compare you with 
other people, and, most important, they are 
comparing themselves with their classmates and 
friends. Can you realize what an excellent op- 
portunity this affords for them to become mem- 
bers of the “what a pity” club? But it is al- 
most as easy for you to make them appreciate 
true standards of comparisons. Then, do you 
not owe it to all concerned that you be abso- 
lutely sure which side of the fence you are on? 
Supposing, too, that your “different” pupil is 
just at this stage of development. In his com- 
parisons, unless rightly directed, he will realize 
more than ever his physical shortcomings and 
will become a charter member in that dreaded 
“pity club.” But his membership will equal all 
of the others in personal detriment, because his 
pity will be for himself, which unquestionably 
is the thing most despised in anyone and most 
to be religiously avoided. If he must pity 
someone, how easy it would be for you to find 
innumerable examples of people that have 
threefold his difficulties to overcome. 

So let us resolve to strike out the word 
“pity” from our vocabulary and help others in 
realizing that the competitions and comparisons 
of people should be made upon the good points 
in every case, because it is only the overcoming 
of little problems that makes our success seem 
victory. Then remember that, no matter how 
small a share of life’s pleasure some people 
seem to possess, that share is just as dear to 
them as your share is to you. Ought vou, 
then, waste time in pitying people? 

Editorial in “The Unionist” (leading Labor 
Organ of Chicago): “Prohibition is not the 
temperance question, it is the labor question, the 
fuel question, the food question, and the wine 
the-war question.” 
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WHAT THE WOMEN OF A COMMUNITY CAN Do FOR 
THEIR SCHOOLS 


BY KATHRYN SISSON MCLEAN 


Dean of Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohie 


A visit to Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, is in- 
teresting from many angles. First, it is beauti- 
fully located in the Nittany Valley, surrounded 
by mountains and rich agricultural lands, and 
having a charm which belongs, and rightly, to 
the town which through the years has contrib- 
uted men and strength of vote and opinion to 
the progress of the Commonwealth.  Belle- 
fonte is a conservative town, boasting three 
governors and valuing as best those things 
which make for intellectual, civic and righteous 
betterment. 

With this background one is not surprised 
to know that their schools are in the vanguard. 
In some respects they seem to me to be unique, 
and with the thought fhat some other town 
may profit I am writing them “up’—a thing 
which these people will least desire, for they 
do their work for love of their town and their 
own, not from any feeling of vain glory. 

Nine years ago, when the present  superin- 
tendent, J. E. Wagner, came to the  superin- 
tendency—and he is this year leaving, much to 
everyone’s regret—two women were elected to 
the school board. From this time a new day 
dawned for the Bellefonte schools. Other 
towns elect women to their boards, and rightly, 
but these women, in a most unusual sense, were 
leaders in the town and were under’ every 
worthwhile movement. They had that rare 
power of leadership, the ability to get every 
other woman and league of women in the town 
working with them. Will you not say they 
were leaders—“key” women? 

These women, Mrs. Brouse and Mrs. Gil- 
more, who have served continuously for nine 
years, soon felt the need of sewing and domestic 
science in the grades. It was not possible then, 
and it is not possible now for this instruction 
to be given, although a splendid course is now 
a part of the high school curriculum, so they 
laid the matter of teaching the girls to sew 
before the Woman’s Club. They, as a body, 
felt that here was a place for them to do a 
work which was worth while, and the ladies 
volunteered their services for different after- 
noons in the week. That was nine years ago, and 
since that tince every girl from the sixth grade up 
has received a course in sewing taught by the honte- 
makers of Bellefonte! 1 wish you might have 
seen the exhibit of dresses cut, designed, and 
made by these girls, of underwear daintily 
made, often with the hand-crocheted yoke, their 
Red Cross aprons, all practical things which a 
girl and woman should know how to make. 

One feels little surprise when they see the 


work exquisitely done by the freshman and 
sophomore girls. They have had the prepara- 
tory work and have been carefully trained dur- 
ing those troublesome and, we feel, too often 
aimless years of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. I asked: “But where did you get your 
ideas? Has one of your number taken a post- 
graduate course, say at Pratt or Teachers Col- 
lege?” Imagine my surprise when they said: 
“Our superintendent gets ideas when he is 
studying during the summer. We try them 
out and appropriate what we can. Otherwise 


we read and work out the thing which fits our 
need.” 


When we visited the well-equipped domestic 
science kitchen, a kitchen which would do 
credit to a town of 15,000—Bellefonte has a 
population of only 5,000—I asked whence came 
the money for this. Again the reply: “The 
Woman’s Club raised the money and equipped 
this kitchen.” Do you not agree with me that 
this is a woman’s club to be proud of? 

Another interesting phase of this work, and 
it seemed to me to be a fitting climax of it all, 
was the granting of several prizes for meritor- 
ious work done in the different departments, 
manual training, domestic science, commercial 
department, for honor grades—all prizes of 
money. One prize of $10 was for the best bio- 
graphical essay. Think how valuable will be 
that training in research into the lives of people 
who before or during our day are blessing the 
world. We sadly need emphasis here in our 
schools. Prizes for temperance essays were 
given by the W. C. T. U., but the prize of 
greatest interest to me was the “courtesy” 
prize, given to the boy or girl who through 
their four years have shown the greatest de- 
gree of courtesy, kindness and _ consideration. 
Imagine our surprise and joy when it was given 
this year to a boy, a tall, stalwart fellow—not 
a “sissy” fellow, good because he didn’t know 
how to be otherwise—but a red-blooded youth 
who upon graduation is enlisting in the army! 

What Bellefonte women have done in inten- 
sive practical work for its schools I believe 
other women can do. Then just pride will be 
theirs as they gather for the Commencement 
exercises and view the work of the year. What 
we know about and work for we are interested 
in. Every woman, man and child in this town 
is vitally interested in the Bellefonte schools 
and they can justly be proud of them. 

May other club women catch this inspiration 
for service! 


Frightful wrongs committed against mank ind cannot be forgotten. 


—Secretary of State Lansing. 
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It was a World-Peace War. 
O-0- 


THE GREAT NEED 


Who is equal to the great demand of the hour? 

Woodrow Wilson and his Cabinet, with Con- 
gress and the American people behind them, 
were equal to the greatest material responsi- 
bility ever placed upon anyone. 

Too much praise cannot be given any of 
these factors which have helped to_ bring 
World Peace. 

The end came because all of the Allies 
placed Foch in supreme command and _ asked 
no questions. 

Now brains, not bodies, must make World 
Peace eternal. Now there is ‘no -use for a 
Schwab to break all records in shipbuilding, or 
a Ryan in airplane construction, or a Dupont 
in munition supplies, or a Hoover in food 
conservation, or a Garfield in fuel production 
and conservation, or a Noyes in paper conser- 
vation. 

Nothing of any of these 
needed. 

There is no opposing army to defeat, no Kai- 
ser to send to Hades, no Hun slogan to rally 
the spirit of the people. 

Now it is leadership in pure statesmanship. 
Waste of money will achieve nothing now. 
Bonds are useless. War Savings Stamps are 
of no avail. None of the noble organizations 
which have served in War will signify anything 
over there in the next three months. 

There must be statesmen equal to the mili- 
tary leadership of Foch. Is there an English- 
man or a Frenchman equal to this demand? 

Prior to President Wilson’s fatal partisan ap- 
peal America believed in him to the full. Now 
he must do a very big thing to recoup himself 
at home. Can he become a statesman equal to 
the leadership of all the Allies? 


things is now 
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It will be a proud day for America if he can.’ 
Indeed, it will be a proud day for the world ii 
any man can be the Foch in statesmanship. 

Apparently no other American is to be given 
any opportunity to play any part in this great 
hour, 

Serious as is the omission of Root, Lodge, 
or any great statesman from the Peace Com- 
mission, America will be proud if President 
Wilson can rise to the occasion, content if any 
of the Allies can produce a man in statesman- 
ship to match Foch on the fields of battle. 


, on 


THE TRAGEDY OF POLITICS 


The state superintendency must be taken out 
of party politics in every state as it is already 
out of party politics in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Idaho, Utah, California and perforce of 
politics in lowa, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

The case of Missouri is one of high signifi- 
cance. Without the slightest reflection upon 
Mr. Baker, his successful rival, of whom we 
hear only good things, the fact remains that 
Mr. Lamkin was_ universally respected and ad- 
mired professionally as he was personally. No 
class of people in Missouri was opposed to him 
or to his policies. No State Department of Edu- 
cation from Maine to Oregon was more pro- 
gressive in educational activities than he. 

Educationally he was so strong that while the 
head of the ticket in the November election 
lacked 36,681 of winning, Mr. Lamkin lacked 
only 1,110. 

Educational efficiency netted Mr. Lamkin 35,- 
571 votes. What was the trouble? As he was 
nominated by the Democratic party he had to 
make a Democratic speech at the convention. 
He had to go upon the “stump” as a Democrat 
and he had to use his personal and professional 
popularity to the utmost for the good of his 
party. 

Inevitably those who sought the success of the 
Republican ticket, especially "those of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, where the efficiency of a state 
superintendent is not known or cared for, did 
all in their power to defeat the whole Demo- 
cratic ticket. When the state superintendency 
is in party politics the state superintendent must — 


stand by his party, must be willing to stand or 


No one can expect educa- 
to win 


fall with his party. 
tional efficiency, be it never so great, 
when the appeal is to party politics. 

If West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, and the Dakotas can rescue the 
state superintendency party politics 
America will be a great white way educationally. 

Let us hope that a campaign can be waged 
successfully along this line. 
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GERMAN SECRET SERVICE IN AMERICA* 


_, There ate a few books that should be put in 
the harids bf every teacher in America and one 
of these i8 “Thé German Secret Service in the 
United States.” 

There is liability that in a spirit of mercy, we 
inay forget justice, as Secretary Lansing has 
said: 

Justice to Gérimatiy is impossible. We must 
not forget her biitchery, atid above all we must 
not forget her treachery to the United States. 
Her treachery to the United States must be fully 
learned and appreciated by the children in the 
schools. Whatever may be thought of spies on 
enemies there is no possible excuse for the fiend- 
ish treachery of the Germans in America even 
before the beginning of the war by Germany on 
July 28, 1914. There is nothing in the English 
language to adequately express the diabolism 
of the treachery to the United States in the 
two and three-fourths years between July 28, 
1914, and April 6, 1917. The Lusitania outrage is 
well known, but it is not generally known to 
what extent they got passports for their nefari- 
ous schemes by resorting to practices never be- 
fore imposed upon a friendly nation. Think of 
Germany paying cash prices to the denizens of 
the Lower East Side in New York for getting 
passports which could be so doctored chemically 
and otherwise that they could be used by Ger- 
man plotters in America in England. 

The four leading accredited members of the 
German Embassy were paying out many mil- 
lions to men and women who were employed to 
blow up hundreds of business plants of Ameri- 
cans in America, to wreck railroads, to blow up 
bridges and tunnels, to burn buildings without 
limit, to destroy vessels, and do every vicious 
thing while we were a friendly nation that would 
scarcely be tolerated in an enemy country. 

But the real glory of this book is not its re- 
velation of the Satanic spirit of the Germans, 
but rather the masterful way in which Ameri- 
cans learned to checkmate them. 

Second only to the way in which America got 
into the war when she went is the way in which 
she prevented many of the most malevolent 
plans of the friendly (!) nation. This is a won- 
derfully inspiring book for teachers and students 
to read. 


*“The German Secret Service in America 1914-1918.” 
By John Price Jones and Paul Merrick Hollister. Cloth. 
340 pp. Price, $2.00 . Boston: Small, Maynard Com- 
pany. 
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NEW YORK ON WAR WORK 

In our “Looking About in New York” some 
months ago we spoke at length of the study 
of the causes of the war as we heard them dis- 
cussed by Mabel Skinner’s class in the Washing- 
ton Irving High School. These studies were 
made in every high school in the city; and under 
the direction of John S. Roberts, at the expense 
of the board of education, they have been brought 
together by a committee selected from all the 
high schools. 

The outline takes the form of a very succinct 
and spirited statement of the causes which led 


up to the war and which served to bring the 
United States into the conflict. 

The whole story is told in seven chapters 
which are illustrated by some of the more strik- 
ing posters which the war has brought out. 
Among these posters are several drawn by high 
school students. One of these is contributed by 
Thomas Beggs of the Manual Training High 
School, one by Hartwig Jacobsen of the Com- 
mercial High School, and one by. John H. Lar- 
kin of the DeWitt Clinton High School. 

The work of the high school art department 
holds its own very well among the excellent 
professional posters which sérve to illustrate 
other chapters in the syllabus. 
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ST. LOUIS SALARIES 


St. Louis appears to be the dark spot on the 
map in the matter of justice to teachers. It is 
no fault of Superintendent John W. Withers, 
whose attitude has won the admiration of the 
friends of children the country over. 

Dr. Withers’ schedule of proposed salary in- 
creases which the board voted down follows :— 


Old Proposed 
Salary. Salary. 
Assistant Superintendents .......... $4,500 $5,375 
Principal Harris Teachers’ College .. 4,500 5,375 
Principal High School .............. 4,000 4,575 
Principal Elementary School ....... 3,000 3,525 
Head Assistant High School ........ 2,180 2,700 
Head Assistant Elementary School.. 1,100 1,550 
First Assistant Elementary School.. 920 1,400 
Second Assistant Elementary. School 840 1,300 
Kindergarten Director .............. 900 1,400 
Kindergarten Assistant Whole Day 


THE CHESTER DRIVE 

Superintendent Charles A. Wagner, Chester, 
Perfnsylvania, is making a systematic drive to 
prevent any young people falling by the way. 
This is in keeping with the spirit of the day. 
The following letter was sent on October 1 to 
every graduate of the eighth grade who did not 
enter the high school :— 

“You are one of the pupils who was pro- 
moted from the eighth grade last spring who 
has not enrolled in the high school this fall. 
We wish you to know that we are conducting 
a night school. We should like to interest you 
in this night school. We are offering courses 
in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, me- 
chanical drawing, and so on. If ten or more 
students who are at work in the daytime call 
for it, we will try to carry on regular high 
school classes in several studies. One student 
who works during the day has already asked 
to be allowed to work off a high school con- 
dition in the night school and be allowed to 
graduate. 

“You will want to know more about _ this. 
Call at the night school and let the principal 
answer your questions. Will you consider these 
three ideas before passing our suggestion by? 

“First, your best time to get more education 
is now. 
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“Second, education enlarges and _ iricreases 
your personal power; it makes more of you. 

“Third, the more there is of you, the more 
you can get for your services, just as a larger 
crop yields a greater income; and it is the 
larger income for which you are especially 
planning.” 


0: 
NORTH CAROLINA’S GLORY 

North Carolina has risen to the educational 
emergency heroically, yes, gloriously. 

Dr. J. Y. Joyner sees the fruit of his labor 
as well as that of the late Governor Aycock and 
others. The state constitution has been amended 
by an almost unanimous vote so that six months 
is the minimum school term for all children. 

In the exuberance of joy Dr. Joyner writes :— 

“The adoption of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment by such an overwhelming majority will be 
the beginning of a new era of educational prog- 
ress in North Carolina. Let us thank God and 
take courage, and desist not in our efforts until 
every child in our beloved state shall have an 
equal chance with any other child anywhere in 
the world for the fullest development through 


- education of the best that is in him—body, mind, 


and soul.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT CORSON’S ARTICLE 


We are using this week an extended article 
on the “All-the-year School” by Superintendent 
D. B. Corson, Newark, N. J. We think it is the 
last word in the championship of the “All-the- 
year School,” and therefore it is a good use to 
which to put this space. 

It was read at the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Superintendents on November 15. 

All signs point to some of these schools in 
every city. They are genuinely economical for 
the city, beneficial for most children, and in- 
jurious te no one. 


AN ADENOID VISION 


We think we have not heard anywhere from 
any one as_ remarkable an address on health 
achievement in country life as was given by 
Miss Amalia M. Bengtson, county superintend- 
ent of Renville County, Minnesota, at J. L. Mc- 
Brien’s National Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion at Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

When she had given an account of the won- 
derful achievement in her county she was asked 
how she ever got such a vision, and her reply 
was: “It was not q vision, but adenoids”; and 
she told of her own experience and of the joy 
of deliverance. 

She not. only had a great story to tell, but 
she illuminated it with charts and casts, so that 
one could but see as well as hear what was ac- 
complished when a woman with genius and 


masterfulness, tact and skill, heroism and pa- 
tience, attacked a great problem. 

Miss Bengtson had one of the really great 
addresses at Atlantic City at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, and it was ‘a 
tragedy that 


there were sO many programs 
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going on at the same time that comparatively 
few of the superintendents heard her. She has 
a message for the nation. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 


New York State teachers are to do what Mas- 
sachusetts state teachers have done, organize 
in every city and many other communities under 
the same banner. Massachusetts has 11,000 
members, New York state will probably enroll 
50,000 and more. Then they can receive atten- 


tion as did the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 


NEW YORK FARM BOYS 

New York City made efficient farm help of 
two thousand high school boys. It cost the 
city but $9,000 to arrange for this work and to 
supervise it. The boys earned $18,000 over and 
above their expenses, and they gained greatly 
in health and in education. It was the cheap- 
est education the city ever provided and the 
best education boys ever received in vacation. 
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CHILD LABOR DAY 


January 26 is National Child Labor Sunday. 

January 27 is National Child Labor Day for 
schools, clubs and other organizations. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York, will furnish abundant 
material for appropriate celebration of the days. 


Spanish is likely, permanently, to supersede 
German in American schools. “Apart from its 
commercial value, the Spanish language is one of 
the great mediums of the literature, the history 
and the thought of the world. It is a noble lan- 
guage, an exact language; a language worthy in 
every way to be studied by men and women who 
seek acquaintance with the world’s culture. By 
all means let us give the rising generation the 
opportunity to acquire the language of Cervantes, 
of Castelar, of Echegaray.” 


Get busy and keep busy on the bill for a Na- 

tional Department of Education. It must come 
before March 4, or it is not likely to come in 
many years. 


Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of IIli- 
nois, is emphatic in his opinion that teachers 
should be paid for time lost by the influenza 
closing. 

Equitable taxation is one of the highest vir- 
tues, but there will never be taxation that all the 
taxed will accept as equitable. é 

The students of the Training School for 


Teachers in New York City have fallen off fifty 
per cent. 


It was a school girl who said “The purpose 
of the war is to make fewer and better Ger- 
mans.” 

Italy’s public schools are to have a great. war 
modification, as those of England have had. 


There are in the United States 11,145,000 
women who have the right to vote. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PEACE DELEGATION. 


It was not until Friday night, November 29, 
that the representatives of the United States 
at the peace conference were formally an- 
nouncd. The list comprised the President him- 
self; Secretary Lansing; the Hon. Henry 
White, formerly American Ambassador to 
France; Edward M. House; and General Tas- 
ker H. Bliss. The only Republican member of 
the group is Mr. White, and he has been out of 
public life and the diplomatic service since 
1909. Colonel House does not hold and never 
has held public office, but has long been the 
President’s trusted adviser and representative. 
General Bliss, formerly chief of staff of the 
army, has been in France for nearly a year as 
the American military representative on the 
inter-allied council at Versailles. Whether the 
President ever contemplated the appointment 
of some such representative Republican as ex- 
Secretary Elihu Root has not been disclosed. 


A REAL ABDICATION. 


It was not until November 28 that the ex- 
Kaiser signed his formal abdication. By this 
document he renounced forever his rights to 
the crown of Prussia and to the German im- 
perial crown. He also released all the officials 
of the German empire and Prussia, and all offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Prussian army and navy 
and contingents from Confederate states from 
their oaths of fidelity to him; and he declared 
that he expected from them until a new or- 
ganization of the German empire exists that 
“they will aid those who effectively hold the 
power in Germany to protect the German peo- 
ple against the menacing dangers of anarchy, 
famine and foreign domination.” The effect 
of this tardy abdication is to make the ex- 
Kaiser a simple citizen of Germany, entitled to 
no more consideration than any other citizen; 
and the chief difficulty in the way of demanding 
his extradition, if the Allies decide to put him 
on trial for his crimes, is thereby removed. 


A NEW WAR CLOUD. 


Unexpectedly to the rest of the world, a new 
war cloud has arisen in South America; and, 
as events of this sort always move rapidly in 
that region, the affair may reach dangerous 
proportions any day. The root of the trouble 
is the possession of the border provinces of 
Taena and Arica, which have sometimes been 
described as the Alsace Lorraine of South 
America. Chile possessed herself of these prov- 
inces years ago, as a result of her war with 
Peru; and there has been smouldering animosity 
between the two republics ever since. Of late 
there has been a demand that the question 
should be settled under the principle of self-de- 
termination, of which we have heard so much 
in Evropean questions, There has been &anti- 
Peruvian rioting and looting at Iquique, Anto- 
fagasta, and Pisagua; and Chile has withdrawn 


her consuls from Peru, and Peru has withdrawn 
hers from Chile. 


WHAT MR. MCADOO’S RESIGNATION MEANS. 


There are conflicting reports as to what Mr. 
McAdoo’s resignation means. While some ac- 
cept Mr. McAdoo’s statement as conclusive, 
there are reports from usually well-informed 
sources that Mr. McAdoo’s real reason for leav- 
ing the Cabinet is that he differs widely from 
the President’s policy in the matter of the rail- 
roads, the telegraphs, the cables and other pub- 
lic utilities. Mr. McAdoo, it is said, has never 
been in favor of public ownership of such utili- 
ties; and his recent experience as director-gen- 
eral of the railroads has stréngthened his con- 
victions on the subject. He especially opposed 
the turning over of the cables to Postmaster 
General Burleson, it is said, and presented this 
view frankly to the President before he offered 
his resignation. At least two other members of 
the Cabinet, it is asserted, share his views. 


GERMANY AS A SOCIALIST REPUBLIC. 


It is a little hard to recognize Imperial Ger- 
many in the guise of a Socialist Republic, yet 
that is the present aspect of things. An agree- 
ment has been reached under which all politi- 
cal power is to be in the hands of the German 
Socialist Republic and the Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Council, and the combination is pledged 
to defend and develop what has been achieved 
by the revolution and to suppress all revolu- 
tionary activity. Until representatives of the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils are elected 
to an executive council of the German republic, 
the executive council at Berlin is to exercise its 
function. |The Berlin Council has issued a 
proclamation claiming provisional control of the 
entire country for the purpose of suppressing 
attempts at a counter-revolution. There is 
only too much reason to fear a spread of Bol- 
shevism, in which case the present Socialist, 
Republic will find its hands full. 


BOLSHEVISM IN AUSTRIA. 


In Austria-Hungary, also, the danger of Bol- 
shevism is great. There, also, a Socialist repub- 
lic has been formed, and, at the suggestion of 
officers of the republic, former Emperor Charles, 
former Empress Zita and their family have 
taken refuge in Eckartsau Castle, not knowing 
what a day may bring forth. The former Em- 
peror talked freely with an Associated Press 
correspondent, and told him to say that not a 
day should be lost by America and her allies in 
helping the Austrian people with food. If this 
is not recognized, he said, there will be acute 
distress in a few weeks, and there will be great 
danger from Bolshevism. Once under way, he 
added, Bolshevism might spread and become a 
menace to the Allies too, In Vienna, especially, 
the danger of disorder js acute, 


Continued on page 
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~ THE TEACHER AND THE WAR 


BY I. DAVID COHEN 
Borough of Richmond, New York City 


During the past year the teachers exerted 
themselves to the utmost both in the new 
problems of school work that were created by 
conditions arising out of the great war and in 
the additional tasks of war service that they 
were called upon to render. Nothing more 
could have been asked of them in the way of 
voluntary assumption of unprecedented — bur- 
dens. 

Now the teachers are facing a new situation. 
We know little of what the future has in store 
for us. 

Our numerous. duties in connection with 
patriotic service will require all the energy at 
our command. Let the school radiate happi- 
ness and dispel gloom. In this way alone we 
can be a great power for good in the commu- 
nity. 

While we have not let down the bars relat- 
ing to compulsory education, we have made it 
possible for children under certain conditions 
to work during the summer. Thousands of our 
children have taken advantage of this opportu- 
nity. They have tasted the joys of industry. 
They have felt the independence that comes 
from the possession of money earned, and they 
have experienced the glow of satisfaction that 
accompanies the doing of a day’s work. What 
will we offer to keep them in regular attend- 
ance? 

Many of these children have been employed 
in the shipyards, earning $4.50 a day, or in the 
various machine shops, bringing home more 
than twenty dollars a week. It is undoubtedly 
true that the lure of industry and the attraction 
of abnormally thigh wages will entice many 
away from the schools. For such, education 
has ceased. They are told by their ignorant 
fellow-laborers that they can succeed in life 
without education. The teacher must combat 
that point of view-and prove it false. Others, 
however, and let us hope that these children 
will be in majority, will be persuaded to return 
to the schools for further instruction. It is 
these children that present a new problem to 
us. Briefly expressed it is this: Can the school 
offer more to the pupil than the opportunities 
of industry? Does education pay? Is knowl- 
edge worth while? 

We can and must answer these questions in 
the affirmative. 

Let us bear in mind that we must furnish 
education that will function immediately; edu- 
cation that has genuine worth in the prepara- 
tion for right living; education that has not 
only a money value, but a value that can be 
expressed in terms of service to humanity and 
happiness that comes from work well done and 
a life well spent. 

Our whole system of instruction must be 
based upon the thesis that the child comes to 
the school to secure good, keen-edged tools 


with which to engage in the struggle for ex- 
istence and to learn how to use these tools in 
order to live efficiently, usefully, and happily. 
Some years ago we used to say: “Education 
develops character.” Today we realize that 
education must not only develop character; it 
must make character that counts, that can be 
put into the greatest possible use. 

To this end the school must assist the child 
in exploring his aptitudes that he may find out 
for what work he is best fitted. Then there 
must be given to him a fund of information 
concerning occupational opportunities that he 
may have the knowledge necessary for a tenta- 
tive choice of a life work. Having done this 
we must teach the child certain principles that 
should guide him in choosing a career, and 
finally, impart a knowledge of the traits and 
qualities that will bring success in vocations 
and in life. 

The heroic deeds of our boys at. the front 
demonstrate that our schools have not been 
found wanting in an emergency. They have 
prepared for citizenship, for the performance 
of national duty, and for public service. It 
now rests with the schools to take another step 
in the march of progress and to equip the in- 
dividual for the best performance of his life 
work that he may serve humanity in his fullest 
capacity. | 

What, then, are the special problems that 
confront the teacher at the present time? 

English. should be so taught that the child 
may be able to speak and write and understand 
well. Foreigners must be taught the language 
and the ideals and customs, as well as the in- 
stitutions of their adopted country. 

Arithmetic must include real life probiems. 
The teacher must be awake to the conditions 
and needs of industry at the present day and 


-to the demands of life after the war has been 


wor. Subject matter that possesses no special 
significance or makes little appeal to the 
teacher or to the child should be rejected. 

In the teaching of history emphasis must be 
placed upon the fact that the success of a 
country depends largely upon the quality and 
number of its inventions, the nature and extent 
of its resources and industries, the character 
and occupations of its people, and the sound- 
ness and loftiness of its ideals. There should 
be taught, therefore, the development of insti- 
stutions and the rise of industries so as to 
make a well informed citizenry. 

Geography must serve as a background and 
explanation for history. Pupils should know 
why one locality is known for the importance 
of its manufactures, another identified with min- 
ing, while still another is connected with agri- 
cultytal pursuits. 
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more useful people we shall keep our children 
in the schools. We need not fear the competi- 
tion of industry, for we shall be imparting that 
which possesses greater value than money. 

Let us face the future with a strong heart, 
with cheerfulness and with a realization of the 
deep significance of the mission which is ours. 
Let us inspire the children with whom we come 
in contact and send them out better. equipped 
and fully prepared for their life work—to give 
of their best for humanity, and to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 
BY MISS MARTHA M. TRIMBLE 
Club Commis sioner of Rural Schools, California 

OBJECTIONS TO THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL. 

Too small to employ first-class teacher. 
Small and _ill-furnished buildings. Short terms. 
Lifeless school, due to lack of competition. No 
specialization. Opportunities only for pupils 
whose abilities harmonize with abilities >f 
teacher. Frequent change of teacher a detri- 
ment to pupil. 

OBJECTIONS TO BE MET. 

Local jealousies. Americans “shy” of any- 
thing threatening freedom.. People conserva- 
tive—yield slowly to innovations. 
preciation of real estate. Objections to trans- 
portation. One-teacher school “good cnough.” 
Using school for personal gains. Local selfish- 
ness. 

ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
CONSOLIDATION. 
TO THE PUPIL. 


Better social and moral training. Greater 
inspiration by reason of »ssociation with larger 
numbers. Advantage to remote country child 
in associating with children of other communi- 
ties broadened. Attendance at “first-class” 


school. Longer term. More stable teaching 
force. Better division of time in recitation and 
study. Supervision over study period. Super- 


vision in recitation. Opportunities in manual 
training, agriculture, art, music, household arts, 
etc. Increased percentage of boys remaining 
through eighth grade and entering high school. 
Gain in opportunities for competition. —In- 
creased opportunities for promotion. |Advan- 
tages of transportation; health, morals, regular 
attendance. Atthletics; all advantages of city 


Fear of de- , 


youth, with fewer temptations. A progressive, 
contented, comfortable, happy life. Boys and 
girls satisfied with rural life, and flow toward 
cities checked. 


TO THE SCHOOL. 


Efficiency which comes from organization. 
More efficient staff—higher grade of trained 
teachers. Supervision; special teachers in 
music, art, agriculture, physical education, man- 
ual training, household arts, etc. Increased at- 
tendance, hence more funds and longer terms. 
Less truancy and tardiness. Economized time 
of pupils, teachers and patrons. Better housing 
conditions—modern, permanent, fireproof struc- 
tures, better heating, lighting, ventilation, water 
and sanitary conditions. Better equipment— 
furniture, pianos, victrolas, apparatus, materials, 
supplies, library, etc. Auditorium—community 
centre; clubs, social, literary, musical; lectures, 
conventions, farmers’ institutes. Basement— 
athletics, playrooms. School grounds—graded, 
playgrounds, gardens, agricultural or experi- 
mental grounds. Greater opportunities for in- 
spection and for employment of school nurse. 
Establishment of rural high school easily pos- 
sible. Economy of funds. Money more ad- 
vantageously expended. Costs less considering 
advantages obtained. Larger outlook. 


TO THE TEACHER. 


Better salary. Longer tenure. Division of 
work, adaptation to subjects, possibility of do- 
ing more effective work. Inspiration, support, 
and encouragement from co-workers.  Satis- 
faction and joy from good conditions. 


TO THE COMMUNITY. 


Projection of school efficiency. Better school; 
better general living conditions. Benefit of 
manual training and agriculture on home con- 
ditions. Benefit of cooking, sewing, millinery, 
household management, etc., on girls and home 
life. School, a social, musical, and literary 
centre. Auditorium, a gathering place on all 
public occasions. Belongs to all without ques- 
tion of age, sex, creed. Stimulation of a “get- 
ting-together” habit. Promotion of activities 
and interests common to all, and the final erad- 
ication of narrow local prejudice so detrimental 
to effective co-operation. Demand for better 
roads. Increased value of real estate as result 
of good school and good roads. Fostering of 
desire for the best that life can give. 


a 


Be brave in adversity. Do not strive for what is unattainable... . For a thousand bitter 


hours comfort yourself with a single happy one. . 
so small that everything cannot centre in us alone. 


. ‘The world is so large and we human beings 
Even when something injures us or 


something hurts us, who can know but that it is necessary for the benefit of the whole crea- 
tion? Everything in the world, whether good or ctherwise, is the work of the great, wise will 
of the Almighty and All-Knowing Creator, though we petty creatures may not be able to un- 
derstand it. Everything in the world is exactly as it must be; and whatever it may be, the good 


is always the will of the Creator. 


man Emperor. 


Spoken into Professov Scripture’s phonograph by the Ger- 
From the Century of November, 1906. 
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.A COLLECTION OF MASTERPIECES IN 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


Although so much has been said about the 
‘study of good pictures and schoolroom decora- 
tion that the subject is worn rather threadbare, 
there are still some schools in which the walls 
are in bad condition, no good pictures are hung 
and studied, and the schoolhouse is surrounded 
by desolation itself. All the teachers and par- 
ents in these communities have doubtless heard 
a great deal about the reproduction of good pic- 
tures, schoolroom decoration and _ landscape 
architecture, but they dread attempting to make 
any change. It may mean a deal of work, they 
fear. 

It is a duty as well as a pleasure to surround 
children by wisely chosen works of art. It 
may require some tact to obtain the tinted walls 
and the well laid-out grounds, but an abundance 
of good pictures may be had almost for the ask- 
ing, and there are a multitude of ways of ob- 
taining them. 

The public library in the city of Providence 
assists the schools in this work. The library has 
bought a splendid collection of photographs 
which it has framed and keeps on exhibition. It 
loans these pictures to the public schools just as 
it loans books. 

As it.is unwise for little children to study more 
than from one to three pictures in a year, in a 
small town or a country neighborhood a teacher 
could raise the money to buy a small collection 
of good pictures without great effort. Any 
teacher can give an entertainment by the chil- 
dren, charge admission, invite in the parents 
and friends, and in this way alone get enough 
money to buy one good picture. 

Midway between New York and Springfield, 
in Western Massachusetts, is 2 wealthy old town 
in which I was so fortunate as to take full charge 
of the work in drawing for my first time. I 
think, perhaps, that there is no other town in 
the world into which a schoolma’am could drop 
where conditions for work are more ideal. All 
that a person has to do in that community is to 
have an idea worth while, and immediately the 
town unites in an effort to give that idea perma- 
nent form. My experience in starting picture 
study in Greenfield may help someone else. 

Soon after I began to teach there I decided 
to hang three masterpieces in each room for the 
children to study as “memory gems” for that 
grade. The superintendent and the school com- 
mittee approved and bought and framed the 
pictures. Our next step was to have a brilliant 
lecturer give an illustrated blackboard talk on 
art. The teachers took the tickets, the children 
sold them, the use of the Opera House was given 
to us for the occasion, and sixty dollars was 
cleared. The teachers thought that it would be 
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pleasant to present a picture to the new high 
school, and requested me to choose it. For a 
little less than the amount we raised we were 
able to find an excellent imported photograph of 
Guido Reni’s “Aurora” in a hand-made frame. 
We could have gotten a great many good pic- 
tures for that sum, but we wanted to place a 
high standard before the high school pupils. 
The children never forgot that picture. When 
the new high school was burned a number of 
years later, all the beautiful works of art that 
had been given by the graduating classes from 
the time we began to work for pictures, up to 
the time that the high school burned, were 
destroyed. A member of the first graduating 
class from the second new high school, a little 
girl who helped to buy “The Aurora,” wrote 
and said: “Our class wish to replace “The Au- 
rora.” Where did you get it and what did you 
pay for it?” 

After the lecture, the schodl committee, not 
to be outdone, had the daughter of Eugene 
Field give a reading for them. Nearly the same 
amount was cleared and the money was given to 
us to carry on the good work. 

Just at this point the pastor of one of the 
churches, a young, enthusiastic, brilliant man, 
conceived the idea of putting good pictures into 
the church. He wished his children and all chil- 


_ dren to be surrounded by good color and good 


pictures. He, with the assistance of an artist, 
had the walls of the vestry nicely tinted, and 
hung with masterpieces. That was just the be- 
ginning of getting interested in good pictures 
in that ideal old town, but the good work is still 
going on. 

The idea of surrounding little people with 
good pictures is so trite and commonplace that 
we sometimes forget to emphasize it. We are 
iike a man who wrote a book on birds and gave 
no study of nestling bird life. He said after- 
ward, upon reading such a study: “Those facts 
are so well known to me that I forgot to men- 
tion them.” That is one of the hard parts of 
teaching—we have to reiterate constantly in a 
thousand different ways something that we 
have reduced to a formula. We have to begin 
at the very beginning in all things’ with 
every new class of little children. Therefore, 
though the idea of using good pictures in the 
schools is worn threadbare, it may not be unwise 
to call attention to it once more. I prophesy 
confidently that if any community becomes in- 
terested in tinting the walls of the schoolrooms, 
hanging them with a few good pictures, and 
surrounding the buildings with a few touches of 
beauty, that the influence on the children will 
be such that it will react on the community to 
so great an extent that no laborer for a more 
beautiful environment for the children will feel 


that he has expended time, labor or strength in 
vain. 
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BOOK TABLE 


WAR-TIME DRAWING. Mostly from Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. By V. Baron, supervisor of 


drawing. New York: Institute for Public Service, 

51 Chambers Street. Paper. 60 pp. z : 

We know of no way to give even the faintest _im- 
pression of the unusual merits of “War-Time 
Drawing.” The schools of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., W. H. 
Holmes, superintendent, took several prizes in the 
National Junior Réd Cross contest. Such distinc- 
tion in competition with children from all over the 
country attracted immediate attention, and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Allen has taken advantage of their skill and 
J. V. Baron’s art to make his third great contribu- 
tion to war-time education. His “War Fact Tests 
were sold by the tens of thousands, and “Stories of 
Americans in the World War” started off with orders 
for ten thousand, and “War-Time Drawing” is simply 
a remarkable contribution to war education effi- 
«ciency. We have no language that enables us to tell 
of the significance of this book pedagogically or pa- 
triotically. There are twelve pages of color work 
as it was done by children in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades, and nearly 100 black and white pictures, 
large and small. 


THE TEXTBOOK, HOW TO USE AND JUDGE IT. 
By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 264 pp. Price, $1.40. 
Dr. Hall-Quest has done an unusual thing in writing an 

‘entire book—264 pages—on the “Textbook,” its place in 

education’ methods of supply, methods of selection, meth- 

ods of judging and characteristics. Whoever wants a 

‘book of this nature will want this book, will be obliged 

‘to have this book, for there is none other like it. 


THE GRAVE OF DREAMS AND OTHER VERSES. 
By James M. Hayes. New York: The Encyclope- 
dia Press, Inc. Boards. 30 pp. 
Why do I sing when many poets are making 
Sweet melody? 

Why do I raise my voice when they are taking 
A higher key? 

Why does the poor grass in the rose’s garden 
Bloom with the rose? 

‘The meanest tree asks not the great oak’s pardon 
Because it grows. 

‘Sublime the mountains stand in worship holy, 
Sun-crowned, untrod; 

‘May not the little foothills meek and lowly 
Look up to God? 

Because majestic rivers robed in splendor 
Flow mightily, 

‘Shall ‘not the wayside streams their tributes render, 
Unto the sea? ; 

‘Go ask the smallest of the stars of heaven 
The reason why, 

When shine the. glories of the planets seven, 
They light the sky. 

The answer comes that all things seek expression 
In earth and sky. 

From flower to star, if all make this confession, 
Then why not I? 


Thus modestly sings the creator of this modest 
‘little volume of exquisite verse. The sweetest 
singers, it seems, sing least. There are but twenty- 
one poems in the book, but every one is a gem, deli- 
cately modelled, with a fine mastery of the artistry 
of words, of shades and turns of expression, of lilting 
rhythm, inspired by the soul of a true poet. Except 
for this strikingly beautiful poetic foreword, prac- 
tically all the poems are devotional in their nature, 
as may be gleaned from a few of the titles: God 
Alone, In the Cathedral, The Burning Bush, The 
Transfiguration. None are longer than twenty-five 
lines or so, and most are of smaller compass, but 
each is athrob with a melancholy thoughtfulness, a 
mystical solemnity, that is reminiscent of Francis 
Thompson, whose disciple the author would probably 
confess himself. One of the last reviews of the 
heroic, sweet-singing Joyce Kilmer, dead in battle in 
democracy’s cause, was a word of praise and encour- 
agement for this artist in words, who can say so 
little and convey so much, whose music knows no 
false note, whose genius is instinct with poesy. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN: THE ESSEN- 
TIALS OF CIVICS° AND’ ECONOMICS. By 
Charles F. Dole. New York, Boston, Chicago: D. 
C. Heath Company. Cloth. 368 pp. Price, $1.00.. 


This is a revision of a book that had wide use. . 


Mr. Dole is a conscientious spiritualized Pacifist as 
the book clearly shows. From the standpoint of 
the war it might have been objectionable, but now 
that the fighting is over there will be less objection 
to a book that does not acknowledge the noble sacri- 
fice of the United States in entering the war which 
ended autocracy, that does not distinguish between 
war to end war and war to perpetuate war. 


ARLO. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. With illus- 
cranes by Charles Copeland. 206 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

CLEMATIS. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb, authors 
of “Arlo.” With illustrations by A. G. Cram 
and Willis Lewis. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

We have given each book a hearty endorsement 
when issued in a school edition and it is a pleasure 
to see them in the hands of publishers of national 
reputation who are sure to give them a large new 
circulation. Of “Arlo” we said editorially :— 

“We have long prophesied that sometime we shall 
have real story books written for each period of ele- 
mentary school life by artists in story writing who 
are at the same time scientific in their grasp of peda- 
gogy, men and women who know the vocabulary of 
a given school age, the interests of the children of 
that grade, and can weigh pedagogical values. 

“What can be more inane than to teach children 
to read and then have them get their story books 
from the public library, and the Sunday school li- 
brary, books that have no regard for the child’s age, 
interests, or needs, just emotional ‘story books.’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cobb, who have written ‘Arlo,’ are 
skillful teachers with a keen sense of the child’s life 
in school and home and out of school and home. 

“Nowhere have we seen a keener appreciation of 
the necessity of having as the central figure a child 
of the age of the children who read. This is funda- 
mental. The action of the story must be such as the 
reader can imagine himself as doing under similar 
circumstances. 

“Nowhere is there a better recognition of the ad- 
vantage of having a pet animal as the hero’s com- 
rade. The boy and the dog are as real as a boy and 
dog can be. 

“Never have we seen a saner recognition of the fact 
that after all if a boy is to be genuinely captivated 
by the story the boy and the dog must not be kept at 
home or about home, but must be given an intensely 
romantic setting without any love affair in the 
romance. This is not the age for sex-thought or emo- 
tion, but it is the age for child experiences that are 
not humdrum, an age of imagination, of semi-fairy 
experiences in far-away lands and under exciting 
conditions.” 


THE OVERLAND STAGE, OR TERRY AS A KING 
WHIP CUB. By Edwin L. Sabin. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 293 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
Edwin L. Sabin is a captivating writer for boys as 

every boy will testify who knows “The Boy Settler, 

or Terry in the New West,” “Boy Scouts in the 

Rockies,” “Bar B Boys,” or any other of his stories 

for boys. 

Mr. Sabin writes books that boys read and relish, 
and there is never a sentence that they better not 
have read. 

In some respects this is Sabin’s best story of the 
Wild West life. It is all adventure, all action, all 
“go” from the boy’s point of view. 


VUculists ana ‘bysicilam 

HAVE peal, Stron used See 
many years before it waa 

Beauti ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. » Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians an? 
uaranteed by them as a Reiiable Relief for Byes that Nee 
fore. Try itin yous Kyes and in Baby’s Eyes—No Smarting- 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Dru E>: nu 
Bubstitute, and if interested write for Book of the Bye Free 
MURINE EVE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicagor ie 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


are acceptable as news. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER, 


7: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association. Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, Miss Annie E. 
Whittier, Lynn, Mass.;_ secretary, 
Bernard M. Sheridan, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lawrence. 


14: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers at 
School of Business Administration, 
Boston University. President, Ray- 
mond G. Laird, Roxbury High 
School, Boston. 

26-27-28: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Illinois. 

28: American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. Columbia University, 
New York City. President, Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, 598 191st Street, 
New York City. 

30-31-January 1-2: 


Pennsylvania 
State Educational 


Association, 


ABOUT THOSE 


CATALOG CARDS 


Have you had samples and 
prices from the Democrat? 
And have you seen their . 


Special Book Cards for 
School Libraries? 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 
marks the difference between uni- 
formly successful results in teaching 
Penmanship and _ indifferent, tem- 
porary results. 
Investigate a school system where the 
Palmer Method Plan has really been 
followed. You will want the same 
results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office 
is the first step in the right direction. 
Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Portland, Oregon 


Harrisburg. President, Ss. E. 
Weber, Scranton. 
JANUARY. 
16-18: Chicago, Vocational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West. 
FEBRUARY. 
20-22: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational Education. 
21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 


24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 

. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


2 - 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following are the officers of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 
for the coming year: Henry H. Harris, 
Lowell, president; Walter I. Chapman 
and Miss Mary M. Skimmon of 
Brookline, vice-presidents ; Miss Anna 
C. Murdock, treasurer; Melville A. 
Arnold of Everett, Miss Jennie M. 
Cole of Beverly, Ralph P. Ireland of 
Gloucester, John E. Lynch of Wor- 
cester and Miss Carrie H. Stevens of 
Cambridge, directors for three years. 


BOSTON. The New England 
Federation of High School Commer- 
cial Teachers will meet in the School 
of Business Administration hall of 
Boston University December 14. 

On the program’ will appear Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot on “The Proper 
Objects and Subjects of Commercial 
Education,” and Fred G. Nichols 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, who has just returned 
from Europe, will speak on the after- 
war demands that will be made on 
commercial teachers. 

The officers wish to mail the com- 
plete program to everv commercial 
teacher in New England and request 
that all teachers new to this section 
this year, those who have new ad- 
dresses this year, and all who wish 
to be sure they are not missed, will 
send their names and addresses to the 


exploitation of same. 


prepare for camera 


WANTED 


_ School men or women with faith in the motion picture and suffi- 
cient prestige to bring before superintendents and principals the merits 
of a most unusual educational subject, to become our partners in the 

This is the first opportunity of its kind ever of- 


fered. Representatives do not exhibit film, but 
scone and arrange for exhibition, 
o ers. 


World's principal educational] exhibits, taking eleven years to 
at a cost of $100,000,000 
valued at $500,000,000 and formerly costing many hundreds of dollars 


to witness, now ready for showing to school children and their mentors 
at a cost so tiny as to be negligible. 


Address: CINEMA DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, 


(Owners of “13th Labor of Hercules”) 


218 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


] inform schools of its 
details of which are handled by 
(official 


estimates) and 


president, Raymond G. Laird, Rox- 
bury High School, Boston, Mass. 


BROCKTON. The 300 teachers. 
of this city ask for $200 increase to 
begin January 1. They hope to get it, 


CON NECTICOT. 


HARTFORD. The Headmasters” 
Club of Connecticut held a banquet 
and conference at Hotel Bond in 
Hartford on Saturday, November 23, 
at 12.30 p. m. The principal speakers. 
were Professor Morton Snyder and 
Assistant Secretary H. C. Morrison 
of the State Board of Education, both: 
of whom spoke of the plans and pur- 
poses of the Staté Board in the in- 
spection of the high schools of the 
state which is going on under Pro- 
fessor Snyder. A _ lively discussion 
followed the addresses. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BATAVIA. Ex-Superintendent 
John Kennedy has issued a suggestive 
leaflet on “Teaching English Through 
Spelling.” 

ITHACA. In addition to two in- 
creases in the last three years teachers 
have been voted an increase of $200 
to be paid in ten installments. This 
last bonus applies to all in the employ: 
of the Board of Education. ; 


MOUNT VERNON. Dr. William 
H. Holmes, superintendent of the 
schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y., has 
been selected as one of eight educa- 
tional leaders to go to France to aid 
in the reconstruction work. 250,000 
men will come under his charge. 

Dr. Holmes sailed Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26, having been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence by the Mount 
Vernon Board of Education. Hugh 
H. Stewart, principal of the 
Industrial Arts School and director of 
industrial arts for the whole school 
svstem, was elected to be acting super- 
intendent. The schools of Mount Ver- 
non have drawn country-wide atten- 
tion since Dr. Holmes first began his 
work here five years ago. He well 
deserves the honor conferred upon him 
and Monnt Vernon has reason to be 
proud of its distinction in being able 
to contribute the services of such an 
able leader. To show the high esteem 
in which he is held by his fellow 
workers, he was banquetted at the 
Gedney Farms Hotel Friday evening 
bv the Principals’ Discussion Club and 
riven a reception the same evening by 
the teachers in the gymnasium of the 
Mount Vernon High School. Presi- 
dent Emil Nielsen, Ir., president of 
the Mount Vernon Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Nielsen, and President 
Clinton T. Tavlor of the Mount Ver- 
non Board of Education and Mrs. 
Taylor assisted Dr. and Mrs. Holmes 
in receiving the teaching staff and 
members of the board. A set of resa 
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Children are Merry 
with Columbia Grafonolas 
and Columbia Records 


Christmas day is the gladdest day 


in all the year! On that first Christ- 


mas day the angels sang for joy, and 
the stars flashed forth their brightest 
lights. All over the world, since that 
first day, boys and girls each year carol 
out the glad refrains, singing the old, 
old songs of long ago and mingling 
with those of 
more modern 
coloring. 


address, and mail to 


Educational Department 


The Grafonola spreads Christmas 
happiness and merriment through all 
the schools and homes, for there are 
Columbia Records portraying all ideas 
of the Christmas spirit and atmos- 
phere: the old secular Yule songs, 
the Oratorio, the Christmas Chimes, 
Orchestral selections of Toy Parades 
and Toy Instrument Symphonies, 
old songs and opera selections— 
whatever is desired for the school and 
for each member of the family. 


Columbia School Grafonola 


Music Moods Bulletin 
bia Educational Literature, as shown in 
the coupon, will be sent to you free of 
charge. Cut the coupon, fill in name and 


and other Colum- 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO., 
Educational Department 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Col bi School Graf 1 : Please send the following literature : 
olumpbla choo ratonola 


with Pushmobile 
Special for Schools, $80 
Doors fitted with lock and key. 


School Grafonola Catalog © 


(Check subject desired) | 
“*Music Moods” Bulletin 


table may be locked in pushmobile. l 

Either Oak or Mahogany. New York , State I 


- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Holden Book Covers 


One Piece—tasily Adjusted——Wear Like Leather 


Increase the Lives of the Books and 
Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


‘T'hat’s the Truth! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


lutions telling of the faith and loyalty 
of the supervisory force was presented 
to him with a wish of bon voyage and 
a safe and speedy return to the work 
he is now leaving. 

NEW YORK. Superintendent W. 
L. Ettinger has entirely re-organized 
the Board of Supervisors along the 
lines indicated by the new law. It 
constitutes a general reorganization 
and complete shakeup. The associate 
superintendents are assigned as his 
representatives to various divisions of 
the city, where they will act as the 
chief administrative officers, have of- 
fices and office hours and large au- 
thority and full responsibility. They 
will decide problems of organization 
of schools and classes, accommodation 
of pupils, the work of the teaching 
staff and the modification of courses 


of study to meet local needs. The 
directors of special branches will 
work under the associate superintend- 
ents, and the continuance of special 
executive officers will be discouraged. 
The elementary schools, instead of 
being grouped under one assignment, 
have been divided into six divisions 
as nearly equal as possible in area, 
number of school organizations and 
population. 

The high schools continue under 
the supervision of Dr. Tildsley, while 
the intermediate schools are assigned 
to Superintendent Straubenmuller. 
Superintendent McAndrew has been 
given general supervision of all ex- 
tension activities, including evening 
and vacation schools and public lec- 
tures. Superintendent Edson will 


therefore, the by-laws are intended to 
pyramid responsibility, so that the as- 
sociate superintendent is the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the division, to 
whom principals, district superintend- 
ents and teachers will go for advice 
and decision and who, in turn, acts as 
a connecting link between the division 
and the board of superintendents and 
the superintendent of schools. 

“The general principles underlying 
the plan of organization and adminis- 
tration of the school divisions and of 
the by-laws that relate thereto, assume 
that there is to be :— 

“A pyramiding of authority from 
the teacher up to the superintendent 
of schoohs, with a subordination of 
teacher and principal to district super- 
intendent and of district superintend- 
ent and director to associate superin- 


have general supervision of probation- tendent. 
ary, truant and parental schools and 


4 SCHOOLS and COLLEGES classes... and Superintendent 


Meleney of studies and textbooks and 


— 


= the directors or music, physical train- e 
a } STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ing and kindergarten. The organiza- Try this Great Song Book 
4 SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- tion of the teaching staff, including —at Ou E 
— for appointments, etc., absences, retire- E a r Expense 
a ementary school, tor € junior ments and rules of service, will be un- By teacher in ev 
q high school, and for the commer- der the supervision of Superintendent should know 
a cial department of the high school (’Shea, while Superintendent Shallow p ' 


continues in charge of the building collection of good songs that is sold 
i program, and Superintendent Walsh in for sucha moderate price. Wewill 
1 S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, charge of organization of classes in gend acopy, with our compliments, 


>a e ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — elementary schools. to Teachers who ask for it, and 
#, ourse for teachers in Junior Higk In a letter to each of the associate $ x 

Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal cuperintendents Superintendent Et- who mention the name of this 
tinger explains that the reorganization paper. Try it for a week or two 
4 trained, experienced teacher of Physi Carries out the intent of the proposed and you will want your entire class 


cal Education or a promising pro- by-laws, which “may be taken as an 
fession for your students, write the : - to use the 


expression of my point of view with 
ee a oe reference to the functions to be per- “101 Best Songs” 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF formed by you in your various capaci- 
GYMNASTICS ties. In my opinion, it is desirable to “Everyday No other song book in the 
Comm give each division greater autonomy Song Book” world has ever sold so 
4 ‘ , * than has been granted in the past, and, Another splendid extensively. Sales of 
_ — —— collection of more 2,500,000 copies are pos- 


pular songs. Uni- sible only because this book 
AA ES O INT orm in price, and most completely fills the 
11 “Beginners {ee copy today. 
Prices: each in 100 lo’ 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summe the | Fate, 


binding with Send demand for a carefully chosen 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President I 
.0.B. Chicago; 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to and little tots. Sold partly of our “Beginners” or 


~ J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


other books. selection, in a handy size, ata 
for sample copy. moderate price. Send for your 

Less 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims A Book of. simple per doz. prepaid by mail. Le 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whethe 80Ngs, exercises, than 12at l0c per copy prepaid. 


at same low prices “Fveryday Song Book.” ¢ 
The Cable Co. 1219 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS! 


That you cannot teach 
agriculture in your schools 
because you haven't an 
agricultural education. 


LIKE THIS KINO} 
OF AGRICULTURE 


‘You can teach agriculture. 


peek a right and a wrong Many are doing it. 


CAN HELP YOU 


| You Can Have These Things. Read the List. . 


| 1. “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural Schools”’—24-page illus- 
| trated booklet. (Missouri Plan.) 


“Twenty Lessons in Making Things”—illustrated booklet. 


“Stencils and Working Drawings”’—showing how to make a Tool Box—Nail Box— 
300k Rack—Bench—Saw. Horse. 
4. Stencils and Drawings—Showing how to tie rope knots, make halters and rope splices. 


5. Stencils and Lecture Books on Alfalfa—Home Canning—Corn—Dairying—Fly—Home 
—Live Stock—Oats—Poultry—Soil and Weeds. 

6. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes and Helps for Agricultural Study 

and Teaching. 


?. Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides on fourteen different agricultural subjects—Alfalfa 
—Corn—Soil—Home Canning—Home Economics and Sanitation. 


The Harvester Company has published this material at consider- 
able expense, but it is free to you. We loan you charts, slides, and 
stencils on the condition that you pay the express charges from 
Chicago and return, and you can obtain agricultural booklets on 
many subjects for the cost of postage and wrapping. 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit—Now 


Free for two 3c stamps to cover postage and packing 


| INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Harvester Building P. G. HOLDEN, Director Chicago, il. 
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No advance charge 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit, Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,’ free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


DOVER, N. H. 


Telephone 253-6 


“A proper delegation of authority 


and fixation of responsibility. 

“As much freedom of action within 
the division as is consistent with good 
administration and with proper co-or- 
dination of work. 

“A degree of specialization, such as 
the problems or type of work de- 
mands.” 

The elementary schools are divided 
into six divisions on a geographical 
basis. For the purpose of making an 
equitable distribution of the  super- 
visory load, the organization of these 
divisions has been based upon such 
factors as the area included within the 
limits of the divisions, the number of 
school organizations, the school popu- 


lation and the special assignments 
made. The associate superintendents 
will be responsible for the proper ad- 
ministration of the schools within their 
respective divisions. Such adminis- 
tration involves the problems of or- 
ganization of schools and classes, the 
accommodation of pupils, the work of 
the teaching staff and the modification 
of courses of study to meet local 
needs. 

In order to insure administrative 
action based upon a thorough fami- 
liarity with local needs, the proposed 
by-laws provide :— 

That the division superintendents 
shall maintain offices and office hours 
within their divisions, at which time 
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they will be accessible for conference 
and consultation with teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents and district superin- 
tendents. 

That they hold regular and periodic 
conferences with district superintend- 
ents and principals. 


That they conduct conferences with 
local school boards of the districts 


‘within their divisions, for the consider- 


ation of such common problems as 
may arise. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ERIE. The teachers are to be paid 
for all the time lost by the closing of 
schools. 


KANE. Dr. George D. Strayer, 
who is at the head of the Army 
Overseas Educational Commission, 
asked Superintendent H. O. Dietrick 
of Kane, Penn., to accept a respon- 
sible administrative position with the 
commission overseas under the di- 
rection of Dr. Spaulding, who is now 
in Paris. By a request of the com- 
mission the Board of Education of 
Kane granted Mr. Dietrick a leave 
some time in the spring in order that 
he may undertake this important 
work overseas. He will probably 
sail some time during the latter part 
of April or the beginning of May. 


WILLIAMSPORT. Superintend- 
ent G. Bruce Milnor of Lycoming 
County recently issued to his -teach- 
ers a communication setting forth 
“Aims and Suggestions for Directing 
Public School Work,” in which the 
teachers are urged to encourage good 
attendance, war work activities, the 
standardization of schools, good pen- 
manship, county contésts, silent and 
oral reading, better English, the use 
of school apparatus for teaching his- 
torv and geography, memory work, 
and to familiarize themselves with 
the new course of study. 


Will 


APRIL MAY 


SALARY SALARY | SALARY SALARY 


pec: 


Doctor? 


That's the Big Question 


that confronts i} 


Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
drawn three months’ pay. December salary is on the 
way and seems a Certainty. But the salaries of five 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
month's salary to the Doctor? 

One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Usually suca misfortunes come when you are least 
able to afford them. 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 
There is only one way to “play safe’’— 

and that is to enroll in the T. Cc. U. 17, 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is } f 7] 


1s 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- 
eVer you are prevented from earning one 
by réason of Sicknéss, Accident 
Or Quarantine 

It is recommended by promi- _f 
nent educators of America who 
are familiar with its work, and 
by thousands of Teachers who 
have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel martes and work better 
when you are a T. U., for then you 
will be free from hs, Send a Post 
Card for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska DOCTOR 
P. S.—Don’'t wait for the Spanish Influ- 
enza — get protection before some- 


thing happens. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 577. 


MARSHALL AND THE 
INTERREGNUM. 


Ex-Attorney General Wickersham, 
whose views, if not final, are at least 
entitled to respect, takes the ground 
that the Constitution makes it man- 
datory upon Vice-President Marshall 
to assume the office of President of 
the United States while President 
Wilson is in attendance on the Peace 
Conference. He bases his conclusion 
on the phrasing of the first section of 
Article Two of the Constitution, 
which prescribes the procedure “in 
event of the President's removal 
from oftice, his death, resignation or 
inability to discharge the duties of 
said office.” He maintains 
absence from the country will mani- 
festly make him unable to discharge 
the duties of his office. As a num- 
ber of highly important measures 
will be acted on in Congress during 
the six weeks that he expects to be 
away, it is a matter of no light conse- 
quence that there should not be any 
doubt as to the manner which 
they are dealt with. 

POLITICS AND FINANCE. 

It does not appear likely that poli- 
tics will be “adjourned” in Congres- 
sional action on finance. It was by 
a strictly party vote that the Senate 


finance committee finally recom- 
mended the four-billion-dollar limit 
recommended by Secretary McAdoo 


for the 1920 revenue bill. The point 
at issue was not the amount of the 
bill, but the fixing of any limit at 
this time. The Republican members 
object to fixing any hmit for taxa- 
tion in 1920, for they expect to have 
a majority in both houses after 


March 4 next, and they resent the 
idea of having the present Demo- 
cratic Congress reaching ahead a 


year and determining what shall be 
or shall not be after control passes 
to Republican hands. Some Repub- 
lican leaders predict that the bill will 
have hard sledding, if the attempt to 
fix the tax limit for 1920 is persisted 
in. 

THE WAR WORK FUND. 

The campaign committee of the 
seven war relief organizations which 
combined their forces for a “drive” 
in the interest of their work was un- 
tortunate in the date chosen for the 
campaign, for it came just as the 
country was voing wild over the 
armistice, and not a few short- 
sighted people fancied that the need 
of war activities was past. In a few 
communities which did not reach 
their quota within the prescribed 
dates, a brief “continuation drive” 
was necessary; hut the figures are 
now practically all in, with the ex- 
ception of a few cities working on 
the war chest plan, where a division 
has not yet been made. The result 
IS very gratifying, and fittingly re- 
wards a splendid campaign. The 
amount asked for was $170,500,000 
and the amount contributed was 
$203,179,038, which is said to have 
been the largest sum ever raised as 
an outright gift in the history of the 


world. Incidentally, a good result 
of the campaign was the drawing 


together of representatives of 


dif- 
ferent faiths in a commo: 


enterprise. 
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# TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BECAU SE she fitted the place so well we recommended on Oct: 31 one candidate for professor 
of drawing, painting and history of art in Converse College, Spartanburg, Seuth 
Carvlina, at $1,400, first ascertaining by telephone that she desired sucb a position and ‘was — 
to meet the president in New York on his trip SH wrote us: “I made the trip to Albany an 
North to look up possible candidates. On Nov. 6 met Mr. —--. Found him a very inter- 
esting person, one who inspires confidence and good-will. He had an engagement to see a 
teacher in Philadelphia on Monday next, He is to wire me on Tuesday next which one he 
decides upon.’’ On Nov. 11 we receivéd the following night letter: “Please announce 
Mrs. —— immediately I offer position terms as stated not certaim her present 
location wire me tomorrcw afternoon Union Station Washington.’”’ Many other FI TED 
places are coming m daily into which available candidates may be quickly . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUB “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MEFICAN ::: P introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Scheols and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


recommends teachert and bas filled 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to emplo ; 
none for registration" if you 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, ton. 


THE | BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fou 
Soo people. |. We 
Between 34th and 36th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prep. free to schoob officials, 


CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


Assists Teachers 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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May Pole, Grammar School, 
Freeholl, N. J. 


ritth Gracy, 


Teachers’ Class, 
Springfield, Mo. 


_ The Victor serves indoors, outdoors, winter 
or summer, rain or shine, in work or play 


The Victor in the schools is ‘‘An ever present help in time of trouble”’ 
in every phase of school work. Always ready, never weary, 
pleasing and serving little children, big children, teachers Pe 
and parents alike. | 


Christmas with the boys in the trenches is just a bit 
hard to contemplate, but the lives of the children must 
not be darkened by the War Cloud. The Victrola will 
brighten many gloomy hours if it is systematically used. 
Is there any other single thing that can do so much, 
please so many, and contribute so richly to education? 


For full information, write 


Educati 1 Depart t 

2 Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Victrola XXV, $90 
5 for School use 


REG.US PAT OFF 


dust and promiscuous use by 


‘o insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 


ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


irresponsible people. 
His Master's Voice."" It is on all pro- 


hen the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
an be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it from 
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